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BRIGHT DAYS. 





BY P, SPENSER, 





Now is Earth fraught with mirth, 
Here is smiling Spring; 

Brightest fow’rs clad our bow'rs, 
Birds around us sing. 


Yet were Winter in the heart, 
Vain these charms would be; 

Ah, sweet Love! the sun thou art, 
Nursing Spring io me, 


Now [ toll with greater zest, 
And with bleesing rife, 
For thy spirit in my breast 
Brightens all my life. 
ha 7 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIEOE OF PATOH- 





WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘, MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BETO. 





OHAPTER XIII. 


AROLD!” 
H ‘*Yeos, dear.’’ 
“7 want to ask you a favor.” 

“Granted,’”’ he laughed, ‘‘be it half my 
kingdom!” 

it would be hard to refuse her anything, 
he thought, as he leaned against the light 
oak mantel in her boudoir, and looked 
down on the pretty, pleading face lifted to 
his, 

“It is bardly as much asthat, I think. I 
heard yesterday a sad little story. You 
must hear it before I make my request, 
May I tell it to you?”’ 

“TI can’t say,’’ quizzically, “that I am en- 
thusiastic about sad little stories, But of 
course, love,”’ as be saw her face darken, 
‘‘] am only joking. Tell it to me,’’ 

They were going out to dinner, a fashion. 
able affair given in her honor, and she was 
dressed forthe occasion. Her trained dress 
of black velvet was a marvel of richness 
and simplicity. Against it the fair round 
throat and firm white arms gleamed mar- 
ble white. Around her neck was a narrow 
band of velvet, from which depended a 
diamond star, a splendid heirloom of the 
Komaines, 

Her face, thinner than of old, looked just 
now childishly youtkfal, for thesoft oheeks 
were flushed with suppressed excitement, 
the gray eyes looked very large and anxi- 
ous, 

“You must sit down,’’ she said. 

He sank obediently intoa big tempting 
chair by the hearth. He put on his hand, 
caught his wife’s, and drew her down on 
bis knee, 

But she sprang up. 

“No, no! I cannotsit still. I’m too nerv. 
ous,”’ 

He laughed, 

“And so thatis why I must keep quiet. 
I believe you just wish to give ine an op- 
portunity to admire your dress,” 

For she was walking away from him, the 
thick, blue black folds of her gown trailing 
behind her. She flashed back a saucy 
emile at him, 

“That is it precisely, sir.’’ 

She came back tothe mantel, and stood 
there looking down down on the bed of 
crimson coais in the grate, 

“Well, it is about a girl who used to live 
at the Honor,” she began abruptly. ‘She 
was very young and quite pretty—as I re- 
member her,a merry, thoughtless child, 





‘*Yes,’’ politely feigning interest, ‘a do- 
mestic?’’ 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘Hardly, Moreacompanion. Marguer- 
ite and she were irseparable,”’ 

‘ADI?’ 

‘And she went up to London to visit an 
aunt of hers, No one at the Honor ever 
saw ber again!” 

‘““What!’’ the Earl cried. 

He was really startled. Her tone was #0 
unconsciously tragic. 

Lilian lifted ber great shining eyes and 
locked across at him, She laughed reas- 
suringly, perhaps a little too loudly. 

"Ob, she came back, yes, but none ever 
saw her again as she used to be. A stranger 
might seenochange, Weall dii. She who 
before had fairly floated, for she could 
scarcely keep her feet from dancing, walked 
wearily and slowly. She, whose laughter 
had been so ringing and spontaneous, rarely 
smiled, She had moods. She had grown 
sullen, excitable, capricious, Ali the inno- 
cence, the glad-heartedness, all the wild 
freshness of morning,’ had gone from her 
for ever,’’ 

She bad spoken slowly, deliberately, her 
eyes still gazing downwards as though 
reading in the fire the story she told. 

‘‘And why?”’ 

He was not feigning interest now. He 
was leaning slightly forward, his elbow on 
the arm of his chair, his head on his hand, 

“This was her story: In London, at ber 
aunt’s house, she had met a man—a frank, 
fine looking fellow, a captsin in a Calcutta 
regiment. It was a case of love at first 
sight. He was a captivating, manly, sunny- 
faced fellow, and she was pretty and im- 
pressionable. He was highiy.connected, 
but poor—in fact, in debt. She had money 
coming to her, dependent on her aunt’s ap- 
proval of the marriage. 

“Tney dare not allow their attachment to 
become known. When he proposed a s¢c- 
ret marriage she—very young and roman- 
tic, you must remember—thought it would 
be delightful in real life as in a novel, The 
mystery would be erchenting. How loya: 
her heart would beto him when ‘lovers 
around her were sighing,’ and bow they 
would astonish every one some day when 
he had succeeded to the heritage of his ex- 
pectancy by saying. ‘We have been inar- 
ried and faithful all these years!’ And she 
dreamed of a cottage ‘ ‘Bowered in roses 
and covered with thatch, After the fun of 
a runaway match,’ and ail that sort of 
thing, you know—poor little foo! !’’ 

She was silent. 

The Earl looked at her curiously. How 
much the relation of the story seemed to 
affect her! How tremendously in earnest 
she was! 

Weil, no wonder. She and this girl she 
spoke of had probably been dear friends 
and associates. 

Bat he wished she would hurry, The 
carriage would soon be at the door, 

“Well, she married him, ip strictest pri- 
vacy,” the Countess resumed. 

She left her place by the fire, came over 
to her husband’s side, and sank down on a 
low stool beside him, 

“She told her aunt she was going to visit 
a school friend, and she went away to a lit- 
tle lonely, sea cost town and lived six 
weeks with him. Then, fearing detection, 
she returned to her aunt’s house, There, 
one morning, aman called tosee her. it 
was ber busband’s servant. He had a box 
pands—a little box. He gave it to her. She 
opened it. Within were the few notes she 
had written him, her pictare, a flower she 


| had given bim, anda ring of her hair. She 


never in her waking hours without a song | coald not sp ak. She was simply dased 
ra ia0gh OFr & gay word.”’ At last epe faltered 

She paused A dreamy retrospective My hasband? 

ok had come into her eyes. The fellow laughed insultingly 

His lordship amothered a yawn ‘4; guess you haven't got any rhe cay 





tain gave me those traps to bring back to 
you. He's got dead loads of such stuff. He 
sailed for Oalcutta yesterday. When he 
returns, in a couple of years, he’s going to 
marry his cousin.’ 

“And he mentioned her name—a rich 
and titled lady—Clotilde Rayne. 

“She was crasy. Sut still ehe could not 
believe it. She could only say, stupidiy,— 

‘*] was married!’ 

‘‘And for answer the wretch before her 
joined his hands, rolled up bis eyes, and 
said,— 

‘Of course you were! And the minister 
wore a rig rented for the occasion at twc- 
and-sixpence. And I was the minister!’ 

‘She didn’t die. No one ever does when 
they most ong to. She did not even faint. 
She was sfraid of her aunt appearing. She 
got bim to leave by promising to meet him 
inthe park, She did so. He offered to 
marry her, clothing bis proposals in words 
#0 insultingly condescending, it isa wonder 
her rage and scorn did not kill bim! Then 
it was she came back to the Honor,.”’ 

The Countess paused, 

The Ear! stooped, and put his arm around 
her, 

“Why, my darling, how you are trem- 
bling! Whata compassionate little crea- 
ture you are, to be sure!” 

“Yeos,’’ with a sbaky laugh. ‘It ia a 
hateful story! Let me tell youthe rest— 
quickly! I hear the ocarriege coming 
around,”’ 

‘‘Well, dear?” 

He spoke soothingly, as he would toa 
child. He could feel her slight form quiv- 
ering. 

“Even there he followed her, and perse- 
cuted ber. He threatened he would ex- 
pose her, She gave him money, her little 
jewelery—aught of value she had. One 
April day she went to London, There her 
baby was born. (nly yesterday I learned 
that she was dead.”’ 

Seven! it tinkled musically from the lit- 
tle malachite clock on the mantel. 

They should be on their way. It was so 
abominably rude to keep dinner waiting. 

He moved uneasily. She noticed the 
motion. 

“And now,” she cried, leaning forward 
and laying both her sparkling, clasped 
hands on his breast, ‘‘now my petition! I 
want to bring her little one down here, and 
have some good woman—Granny Morris, 
say—take care of him and love him, 
May i?” 

He laughed, took her face between his 
palms, and kissed the hot cheek. 

“Ot course! What may you not do? My 
tender-hearted little Lilian!’’ 

Ten minutes later, rolling away through 
the frosty, starlit night, he asked her, care- 
leasaly,— 

‘‘When did that poor girl die?’ 

And she answered,— 

“When Marguerite did—last September.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


H, relent, Lady Iva! 
() But Lady Iva, looking at Lionel! 
with sweet, remorseless eyes over ber 
fire-screen of peacook feathers, shook her 
goiden head. 

“]’m afraid there iano hope. Mamma’s 
sister died ao lately, she would not think of 
going.” 

“Going where, Il va?’’ queried a gay voice 

Down the wide, old stairs came floating a 
alim, little, dark-robed figure, 

‘Wewere talking of the Kraceborough 
ball, mamma,”’ 

‘‘And why should you not go, dear?’ 


“That ia what | say, Lady Romaine,’’ 
broke in the young fellow, exultant at hav 
g foundan ally. “I’m surea chaperon 
would be very easlly secured 
f o we Y ertair nust ¢g A 
Here is Harold We appeal wu 
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Without, the winter night was oloalig In, 
Up from the hollowy deer-park, the dusky 
shadows came shouldering earch other. 
The brooding dusk was full of the prophecy 
of coming snow. 

But here, in the magnificent baronial ball 
of the Romaines.-a hal! tbrough which one 
might drive a coach-and-four, and which, 
however, gave one no idea of gauntness for 
all its lofty space—here was the warmth of 
a huge fire—here the rosy glow of Moorish 
lam ps—here the luxurious, wavering light 
—here the rustle of #i.ken gowns—bhere the 
murmurous sound of volces “low with 
fashion, not with feeling'’—here, too, 
“elastic laughter sweet,’’ 

For, though living In retirement, as wa" 
the Countess, because of her rece nt bereave- 
ment, already had the princely home over 
which she bad come to preside resumed ita 
rightful place as social authority and ren- 
dezvous, 

“Suocb a dear littiething!"’ as Mra, Trend- 
worth said tothe Dowager Ducliess of Uaris- 
leigh, when she happened to mention the 
new lady of the Oastie—‘‘suoh a dear, unas- 
suming little thing! A perfect lady, I as. 
sure you; a delightful acquisition. She 
comes Of avery good family, too. Itisa 
comfort to think she isa person we can 
know for her own sake, The Woodvilies 
bave extremely blue blood in their veina, 
you know. And she is suci an innocent 
ohild—not much older than his daughter!’ 

And #o they all called on the dear littie 
thing, and she charmed and flattered them 
with her youth and beauty and winning 
waysand uplifted gray eyes. 

Soon it became an understood thing that 
those who were at the village, or out riding 
or driving, should drop in at Silverdale 
Caatle about five o’clock, 

Then were the ladies sure w be at home; 
then waa the first fire in the ribbed-roof 
bail moat raddy; then of luxurious depth 
looked the rug-covered chairs and divans; 
then on the round table of carved and pol- 
ished bog-oak, brightly glittered the allvur 
tea-service; then arose the fragment steam 
of Pekoe and Souchong tea; then talk grew 
more rapid, laughter louder, ningling with 
both the dainty clink of rare oid china, 

It wasall very delightful—the elegance, 
the sstheticiam, the mild exhilaration and 
informality. 

Young Lionel got into the habit of com- 
ing in almost daily; the Dallas girls often 
walked over; Mra, Trendworth could not 
resist “just looking in;’’ and the officers 
from the barracks at Kothlyn, in braided 
fatigoe uniformeand stiff caps, came riding 
up the avenue about the hour for kettio- 
druin, 

And just now there was quite a gay sern!- 
circie around the biazing fire. The talk 
had turned on the coming Unbristinas. 

“We are going to be very quiet this 
year,” Mary Dallasaaid. “There are only 
three or four old friends coming to us,’’ 

“Ob, Lam going to have a houseful!’’ 
Mra. Trendworth cried, 

She was a widow, fat, fair and fully fifty, 
Soe had strongly-marked features, yray 
bair, worn Pompadour, and @ high cotor. 
Sne dressed richly, entertained lavianly, 


enjoyed the society of young people, and 
held that a good iaugh added a year to one's 
life, 


‘You always have,’’ said Lionel, 
‘Who are they?’ asked Jimmie Talbot. 


He waa a slender, brown-skinned, curly 
headed and mustacbel6an young fellow 
Hhe looked down on him aa he lay 
stretched on the foorat the feetof Noru 
Dai las, 
“Well, Guy Dalrly i» coming, and 
cilla Murray y sixteen, a 
€ Jit ¢ ~ a € 
~~ « os 
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Hut the Countess of Silverdale beard no 
more, Not one word of the widow's cheery 
chatter reached ber ear after that. 

Lady Clotilde Rayne! It was the name— 
the very name. 

Only once before bad she beard it epoken; 
then it had burned into her heart and soul, 
and brain, with searing force, 

“Ob, be has gone sure enough! When he 
comes back he will marry bis cousin. She 
is very wealtby, and dead struck on bim. 
Her name is Lady Clotilde Rayne.” 

That most miserable day, that most 
wretched bour, when she had firet heard 
tLat name spoken, How strange to hear it 
again! Now she waa sale in the home of a 
good and honored gentieman; now sné 
was secure, respected, loved, beyond 
calumny and above reproach. 

But once nore she heard It. 

And she, Lady Clotilde Kayne, was com- 
ingg down to her neighbor's, and be, Sir 
Gieottry Damyn, to the glow of her own 
hearty and the shelter of her own roof. 
tree. 

‘(d00d beavensal!l’’ she murmured to her- 
welt, with a littie, weary sigh, What a 
stnall piace the world is, anyway! We 
leave a person in Hong Kong and meet 
bim in Hyde Park. A person—a gboat, 
rather—out of our dead and buried past 
site down to dinner with ua,’’ 

How she dreaded meeting bim! He had 
never seen Lilian; bis astonishment would 
be overwhelming. She had toid bim of the 
marvellous likeness between berse!! and 
her sister. Kut in spite of ail she knew 
how stunned be would be, And bow would 
he act at Oret sight of her? Arnone dis- 
mayod? And what emotion would really 
away bini—remorse, fear of 6xposure, or 
only a reckless indiflerence? 

“Dreaming?” 

She started violently at the touch of her 
husband's hand on her shoulder, 

* Yeu,’ with a nervous laugh, ‘I really 
bellove | was. And bere is Jiminie, wait- 
ing to say good-bye,’ 

Niue turned graciously to the young man, 
standing cap in hand, beside ber chair. 

“You, | said good-night twice, Lady 
Romaine, and you would not é6ven look 
at me6,"’ 

She rose, her piquant face bright and 
smiling. 

“Indeed, | beg your pardon, Jimmie, 
You don’t think I would purposely neglect 
your” 

The lad shook his curly heed with wise 
deliberation, 

*“Perbaps not, and yet my heart inisgives 
me!'’ he avowed with mock tragic em- 
phasis, ‘‘As | stood here, forgotten and 
alone, | avid to myself, ‘In her reverie you 
have no place,’ said alas: 


‘*] aim only a poor poet made for singing 
at ber casement, 
Like the thrushbes or the finches, while 
abe thought of other things!"’ 


‘Bravo, Jiuule!’’ cried Iva’s sweet 
laughing voloe. 

They were all rising, going. (ay adieus 
were spoken, the massive doors opened, 
clanged, 

A thought struck the Countess, 
thriited ber all day long, 
hour bed it slumbered, 

Sue went ewiftiy upstaire to ber own lit- 
tle nestofa dressing-room, and rang the 


bell, 


It had 
Just for the last 


OHAPTER XV, 
VHE COULD never claim him, no. But 
she would do #80 much for him—would 
\’ be wo fond and careful of bim, And tf 
the Karl should come to love bim, too, and 
perhaps some day adopt him! 

Her maid appeared. 

‘| thought you would return this even. 
ing. You brought the child?” 

“You, your ladyship.’’ 

‘tHe is with Granny Morris?’’ 

‘Yes, your ladysbip.”’ 

“Je bea fine child?” 

“That be is—a bonnie littie 
doean't look over strong, 
loveliest black eyes one could see, and 
* hatr as golden aa Lady lva’s own.”’ 

“Ab, that will do! 
shall not need you for an hour yet.’’ 

The door closed, 
in the downy depths of ber chatr. 
drew her breath with a bard sob, 

Sohe bad told the truth! Toe resem 
bance must be very marked. Hiack eyes 
and yellow hair, It was the rave combina 
tion of the two which had made Sir (eof. 
frey Damyn—plain Captain Damyn then 


laddie. He 


She 


andso me in ber giriisn eyes 
W ould 


tw @r 


otbere remark it? Surely 


6 guest ehe dreaded came 


¥ Ww ave © KOpt quite 


am | ™ ebe remained 


the very faintest lea Of the wii 


uld ever enter bis bead, bul otbers 





but he haa the | 


Her ladyebip shivered | 
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might remark toe likeness, and it would 
be unpleasant for her. 

As ahe eat by the fire, her jewelled hands 
clasped behina her dark head, her slippered 
feet crossed on the low brass fender, the 
folds of ber dainty tes.gown |ving over the 
russet-rug in “s rippling sweep of eatin,’’ 
there came into her eyess tenderness, a 
lovingness, a look of infinite longing. 

“My own child!” 

Hor lips formed the worlds, though no 
sound escaped them. He waseo near her; 
and she had thought him dead this year 
and more, Why, be must be anle to say 
words now, put together little sweet, bro- 
ken sentences. But there was one word he 
would not speak, And bow, away down 
in ber heart, she longed to hear It! 

She sprang to ber feet. She must see 
him before dinner; she would have time if 
abe hurried, 

She hastened to the wardrobe, caught up 
« Persian shawl, flung it over her head and 
shoulders, whisxed ber skirt over her arm, 
unhaspeda French window opening on a 
balcony, passed out, went quickly down 
the stairs, and ran along the great shadowy 
avenus straight as an srrow and fied wa 
fawn! 

When Lady Silverdale reached the pretty 
lodge and knocked, she was quite out of 
breath. 

A hobbling step. Granny Morris opened 
the door, and peered oat. 

'*'Who ia it?” she demanded. 

“1? the Countess replied, slipping past 
her and into the little parior.{ 

The vid woman recognized her. 

“I did not know your ladysbip just at 
first. Is Jane without?’ 

“No. 1 came alone, I just ran down to 
see the child. Jane told meshbe brought 
him here this afternoon. I am very much 
interested in him. I knew his parents,” 

“Oertainly, my lady!’’ 

Kut she gave her a keen glance She 
was asirewd old woman, and sbe did not 
exactly comprehend this feverish, friendly 
solicitude for an orphan walt. 

She took up a candie and led the way 
into an adjourning spartment, 

The Uountess followed her. Her shawl 
had siipped from her bead. Her siixen 
gown rusied as she moved, The lovely 
face was all aglow with exercise, excite- 
ment. 

‘There be is, your ladysbip!” 

Oa a cheap, but daintily immacala‘e bed, 
lay asleeping baby. The clothes had been 
tossed off. Bare were the rosy limbs The 
tiny featured face on the plliow was 
nushed. Over the molest brow clustered 
sunny hair, The lashes lay dark and curl 
ing On the pink cueeke, The red lips were 
balf parted. 

Slowly the Countess ad vanced and stood 
beside the bed, She sald no word. She 
did not even utter a sigh, 

But the white-capped old dame regard. 
ing her saw the smal! jewelled hands grip 
each other In a fierce and straining grasp. 

Never, in all her strong, young life, had 
emotion so mastered ber, 

Her ohild—ber own child—and she dared 
not claim bim! He must know no mother, 
She bad a sun, but she lived onildless! On, 
Heaven, the thought was bitter—bard to 
bear. 

Her heart Leat furiously, 
self growing faint and obilly. 

But sbe gave no outward sign of the 
fierce struggle which swayed her. Ap. 
parently impassive she stood there, 

The o ild stirred uneasily, and opened 
his eyes, She gave a sudden start 

Ah, (Garrett nad spoken truly! No need 
to ask whose child wasthat, The dimp'e 
in the chin, the golden curls, the beautiful 
black eyes —what a miniatures reproduction 
they were! 

“Willie bang’y!”’ 

The sweet, lisping voice! He was nrt hal! 
as bhungry a8 she was, she thought, witha 
pang. 

Sha was ‘frightened at the volcanic e no. 
tion the sight of the child had aroused. 
She bad not supposed such passionate 
raother love lay dormant ia ber heart She 


She felt her- 


| dare not trust herself to stay longer. 
You may go, Jane, | . 


“He Is a pretty child. Take good care of 
bim.’ 8%. ssid, with ao indolent sm!ie, 
But the kiss she pressed on the vaby 


| brow was very tender. 


Phrusting agold pleoe in theold woman's 


' wrinkied band, she burried out—bouwe. 


(hey | 


Ws 


Sue had just gained her boudoir, flaong 
(fl ber wrap, when ber husband entered. 

‘Where bave you been, Lilian? We've 
been searching everywhere for you. Our 
guest bas arrived, Sir Geoffrey Damyn is 
n the drawing-room.” 


IAPTER XV 
ad come at les 
Oaptain Damyn in the old days— 


was before he had 


that 
failen heir to a 








baronetoy—Sir Geoffrey Damyn now. 

“Ob!” she said, softly. ‘‘When did he 
arrive?’ 

“oon after the others went. He drove 
in by the western lodge. Why, there isthe 
firet bell, You will barely bave time to 
dress for dinner, love. Snail 1 ring for 
Jane?”’ 

There were others coming this evening — 
the Rector, a young officer from Rothiyn, 
and a Mra, Holdstrom and ber daughter. 

Their presence would be a relief; but she 
did so dread the first meeting. If it were 
only over! 

“Ob, it never takes me long to dress!”’ 
she anewered, baugbtily. ‘‘I shell be down 
in ten minutes, Here is Jane—now go!’ 

For Justa minute he made no motion to 
obey her smiling, imperative dismissal, 

He stood looking at her with an ab- 
atracted, vaguely-troubled face. 

How oddly Lilian bad changed! In what 
partioular—thet he could not bave told. 
But now and then it struck him witba 
queer sense of pain that be did not love bis 
wife as passionately as be loved the girl be 
wooed on New Year’s morning, in the 
bright break fast-room of the Honor, 

He shook bimself impatiently, turned, 
went out. 

If his affection was less fervent thao it 
had been in the early days of his wedded 
life, the shame was bis. 

She was all that was sweet and fair and 
noble, 

Inthe drawing-room Iva and Sir Geof- 
trey stood and chatted gaily. 

He was telling ber of mutual friends 
whom he had met abroad, and many mirth- 
ful reminiscences were cropping up with 
the mention of their names. 

‘]t makes one feel the age of Methuselah, 
this looking backward,’’ hesaid. “Why, 
you were justa little girl when last I saw 
your” 

“] revollect. 1t was class-day at Harrow. 
I was there with my mother’s people. 

“The Mordaunts—yes, You were very 
young when your mother died?” 

“A mere baby—yes. But! bave a new 
mother now, you know, She is not much 
older than I.’’ 

‘Yes, I heard about the EKari’s marriage. 
His wite was a Woodville, was she not?” 

His voice bad become serious, al most sad, 

Iva glanced up. 

A ftine-looking man, whose age was some- 
where in the thirties, this Sir Geoftrey 
Damyn. His face was pale, delicate-tea- 
tured, aristocratic. Tne wavy hair was of 
brownish gold; the eyes were biack, and 
regarded you directly, if very gravely. 

“Yes. His sester died a couple of 
months ago, 8 we are very qviettbis year.”’ 

His lips closed firmly under bis fair mus- 
tache. 

‘You mean Mies Marguerite Woodville?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ 

He looked at her with curiously gloomy 
eyes, 

**] heard of that,’’ he said. 

A ailence fell upon them. 

“1 think we are going to have snow,” Iva 
sald, walking toward tbe window. 

A very stately, beautiful girl,thie daughter 
of Lord Silverdale, Geottrey Damyn de- 
cided. 

Had shea lover? he wondered. It would 
not be long before all the young ga!lants of 
the county would be at her feet. well, if 
one could judge the soul by looking in 
through the eyes, ite wonderful windows, 
he would be a bappy man who would win 
her—a happy anda proud man. 

Pshaw! What business was it of his, 
alter all? 

He passed his hand wearily over bis fore- 
bead, 

He had had his dream of love, Sweet it 
was while it lasted. Well, it was over and 
done with now, 

He weiked up the room to where Iva 
stood atthe window, It was hard to keep 
inactive, with the moment of his meeting 
with the Countess so near. It was ridical- 
ous that he should benervous, he told him. 
seif, angrily. 

He began to wish be had never consented 
to come bere, Would she be very iike 
Marguerite — poor Marguerite? He hai 
ueard the resemblance between the Wood. 
ville sisters wes striking, but he had never 
seen Lilian. 

“Yes. There are a few people coming to 
dinner this evening. It is beginning to 
snow. I was a wise propbet—see!”’ 

Sbe had pushed back the giowing cur 
tains of plush and lace, and was leaning 
forward, looking out. 

Sir Geofirey Damyn bent his blonde bead 
toward the pane. Against the sheet 
pate giass the first great 


ol 
featbery flakes 


| Huttered softly 
He wae piain | 


cleaven 


Pne lady of the Castie, entering, put her 


hand to Ler heart as though with a spasm 


of sudden pain. 

The words were not audible; her lips bad 
barely formed them. 

She had nerved herself—yes, she had 
eveo Grank half a giase of brandy to induce 
courage, com posure, 

Bat it was a shock al! the same, the sight 
of those two standing side by side in the 
bay window, the tair beads #0 close to. 
gether. It was many a long day since she 
had fancied she loved bim; buat something 
very like jealousy, a hot, contracting, 
miserable pang, flashed through her. 

Rub a-dub-dub-dub! 

There was the knocker; the Rector, 
probably. She must get the meeting over 
at once, 

She went on up to her room, 
the light step. 

“Ab, here is mamma at laat!’’ she cried, 
‘Sir Geoffrey Damyn, my mother the 
Countess of Silverdaie.’’ 

Resolutely he had turned his high-bred 
face to the slender, littie figure; now he 
looked at ber, 

‘‘Marguerite!’’ 

Such a wild, startled cry as it was! 

He had fallen back a step and was staring 
at ber, He was white as death, His up. 
flung hands were sbaking. 

But my lady, self- possessed to the very 
tips of her snowy, jewelled fingers, just 
bowed graciously and regarded ner thun- 
dersiruck guests with eyes of calm and 
questioning surprise, 

“You remark the resemblance, Sir 
Geotirey, to my poor sister, whom I be- 
lieve you knew, It is not the first timea 
stranger has Leen startled by our likeness, 
You are very welcome to the Castle. And 
now will you pardon me? Here are our 
gueats,’’ 

And with serenest dignity, she turned to 
greet those just entering with Harold, 

Damyn's hands fell to his sides, 
turned his pale face to | va, 

“I am afraid I bave offended her lady. 
sbip, but the shock was overwhelming, | 
knew Marguerite Woodville; | could bave 
sworn it was she wh» stood before me, 
Sach a resembiance staggers compreben- 
sion !’’ 

iva drew a relieved breath. Sne had 
been vaguely dismayed by bis outburst, 

“They were wonderfully alike, everyone 
says, Ab, Mrs, Holdstrom! Did you oring 
the snow with you? 1| am glad to see you, 
Millie! Allow me to make known to you 
Sir Geoffrey Damyn.” 

And S.r Gecfirey Damyn, bowing low 
and ultering the light platitudes of society, 
feit tbat he had come face to face with a 
ghost this evening in the brilliant drawing- 
room o! Silverdale Castle. 


iva beard 


He 


CHAPTER XVII, 


HE little darling!’’ lva cried. 

T She sat down on her knees in the prim 
lodge kitchen, 

the baby. 

Between them was the chints-covered 
arm-chair dear to the heart of Granny 
Morris, 

When the wee yellow-haired laddie 
peered cautiously out on one side, and the 
giri flashed her lovely face on him from 
the otber, what a merry, mingled sbout 
went up to the brown rafters, where hung 
a goodly store of pluinp, .eddish hams and 
‘ streaky’ bacon. 

It was the morning after the arrival of Sir 
Geottrey Damyn—a most delightful morn- 
ing, too—for 


playing ‘‘peep” with 


‘The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all tne night 

Had been heaping field and bighway 
With a silence pure and white,”’ 


The fields, the delle, the curving 
avenues, all lay in the sparkling December 
sunsbine dszziing and fair to see. 

The wide hedges were capped with pearl. 
Every twig on every tree was outlined as 
with a pencil of light; and the sky was biue 
as turquoise and the air invigorating and 
sweet, 

‘Peep, Willie!’’ 

‘Peep!’ echoed Willie, darting toward 
his comrade, and suddenly sitting down 
without the slightest intention of doing 80. 

Very bright the little kitchen looked, 
with its gay knitted mats on the white floor; 
its row of shining utensils reflecting the 
sunshine; its diamond-latticed window, 
across (he lower part of which bung an im- 
maculate Swiss curtain; ite big bioomipg 
geranium and potof gold-flowered musk 
| On the wide ledge; its fire in the old-fasb- 

loned cavern ofa fire-piace, above whicb, 
| from aniron crane, a tes kettle bung; its 
| rush-bottomed chairs; ite dresser, witb ité 

even mags. And 
sitting by the 
sapped aod WI 





rows of biue plates and 


tranny Morris berself, 


Dearth, spectacied, wi e 


ner 


| aproned, 


cat in her iap and ber Kknit.ing 
needless between her fingers, gave the last 
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requisite touch tothe quaint and homely 
picture, 

“Poor Willie!’ 

Lady Iva drew the little fellow to her, 
and kissed the lips which were beginning 
to quiver ominously at the corners, 

And then as, consoled, he sat playing 
with her watch-chain, she looked up at 
Granny Morris with ner pretty brows 
winkling in perplexity. 

“Did you ever, granny—ever see any one 
whom Willie looks like?’’ 

The old woman gave her a quick glance 
over her glasses, 

‘Yes, dearie,”’ 

“When?”’ 

‘‘A good many years ago.”’ 

“Where?” 

‘*Here.”’ 

“Here?” 

“At Silverdale Oastle—yes.’’ 

“Who was it?” 

“A boy who was visiting there with bis 
mother,” 

“What was bis name?”’ 

‘Damyn.”’ 

“Geottrey Damyn?”’ 

“I believe so,”’ 

“Oh,” the girl cried, laughing, 1 was 
right, then! Tbat is the resemblance I saw, 
But I was wondering if anyone elee would 
notice it, It is very singular.’ 

Mrs. Morris continued her keen scrutiny, 
Buy there was nothing in Lady Iva’s face 
but pleasurable interest, 

When one has made a discovery of any 
sort of it is agreeable to bave someone else 
approve the same, 

“Well, I must be going.”’ 

Lady Iva stood up, lifting the little chap 
ia ber strong young arma, 

“Good by, Willie!’’ 

He put his “wet little, warm little, 
moutb’”? down on hers as she held him 
laughingly above her. 

A few minutes later, sealskin-capped and 
sacqued, she was out in the frosty sunshine 
and walking briskly into town. 

Mrs, Trendworth passed her, driving, 
and drew upto insist that she ride with 
her, 

But Iva shook ber head, 

‘Not such a lovely day. I would not 
give up my walk for anything.”’ 

Sue passed a few officers as she turned 
into the main street of Rothiyn. 

The dofted their caps and looked after the 
erect young figure with a good deal of ad- 
miration. 

Her shoppicg over, she came out of the 
town library. As she steppe across the 
threshold a gentleman, lounging a few feet 
away, promptly straightened up and joined 
her. 

“Good-morning, Lady Iva!" 

He held out a shapely brown hand. 

She nodded, smiled, and gave him ber 
slim fingers for a moment, 

“Good morning.’’ 

‘I don’t see your rig.’’ 

He was looking up and down the quiet 
street, 

“T walked in.”’ 

‘ Really?’’ 

“Truly.’”’ 

‘It Is every foot of four miles,”’ 

“Poubtiess, Bat that is no very ap- 
palling distance, you know.” 

‘And you are going to walk back?’’ 

She looked up mischievously. 

“I cannot very well return otherwise,” 

He laughed. It seemed very easy to 
laugh just now, The world was a jolly 
place after all. 

“My road is the same as yours,’”’ he 
averred. 

‘But you rode in. I see your horse,”’ 

“Il must leave him to besbod,” he de- 
clared, gravely; but his eyes were twink- 
ling. 

He called a boy, gave bim a shilling to 
take the animal tothe blacksmith’s, and 
then turned to the Earl’s daughter. 

“Allow me,’’ taking her book, 

“Batl did not say you migbt come with 
me."’ 

She waslooking very beautiful, very 
winsome, her soft cheeks carmined by ber 
rapid walk, ber shining eyes the deep, rich 
biue of ‘violets in shady spots.” 

“You could not be so cruel as to say | 
should not? It is notin your nature—such 
heartlesenesa,’’ 

“Is it not?” she queried, lightly. 
you do not know me!”’ 

But she wea walking on beside him. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’’ in a voice 
that was earnest and thrilling. 

Over the bridge spanning the narrow 
s'réam, out of town they went. 

The snow was deep for Sussex, but they 
were both good pedestrians. 

“‘And how about the ball?” Lionel asked, 


“Ah, 


reaking the rather embarrassing silence | 


which had fallen upon toem, 
‘“T am goling.”’ 





His handsome, dark tace brightened 
wonderfully. 

“That is good news, And will you, Lady 
Iva, save the first dance for me?’ 

She flashed him a smile. 

“T will’’—and then, when he would bave 
broken out in expressions of gratitude—''! 
will—think about it,” 

“Lady Iva!l”’ 

“Mr, Lionel!”’ 

**You can be cruel, after all.’’ 

The proud, crimson lips drooped like 
those of a sorrowful obild. 

“Why? Because I said I would think 
about it? Well, you are complimentary! 
Would you preter I should refuse to con- 
sider it?” 

The young fellow wheeled toward her 
protestingly. 

“Now, you know I don’t—couldn’t mean 
that.’’ 

“How am 1 cruel, then?” 

“Ob, tormenting Lady Iva!’ 

“In pot saying yes at ouce!’’ he burat 
out, 

A smile came dimpling around the love- 
ly mouth. It was sternly banished, 

“You would not value such a promise, 
You would think it was too lightly won.” 

“Not I,’’ he insisted, strenuously, ‘Try 
me and see,”’ 

But very dubiousiy Lady Iva shook her 
head. Ske did not say a word. 

For fully a hundred feet they walked on 
in silence. Then she looked up brightly 
at ber escort. 

“Sir Geoffrey Damyn arrived at the 
Castile last night.’ 

“Did he?” salkily. 

Lady Iva turned away her face a moment, 
It was quite serious when she looked again 
at her companion. 

“Yes. He is very handsome,” 

“1s he?” 

Sach a dismal voice! 

“Very!’’ with emphasis, 

And then, after a slight pause, ‘He, too, 
is going to the Braceborough bal).’’ 

Lionel’s eyes flashed. 

‘And you, I suppose, are reserving the 
first dance for him?’ 

Her innocent, violet black eyes were up- 
raised to his, 

‘‘Why should { do that?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” morosely, almost 
roughly, “unless you think it would anger 
me,”’ 

Lady Iva drew herself up, 

“And what difference,’ she demanded, 
icily and quietly, ‘‘does it make to me 
whether you choose to be angered or not?” 

He felt as if he had been drenched with 
cold water. 

“Oh, not any, of course!’ he avowed, 
drearily apologetic. 

The remainder of their walk was rather 
dull. Now and then a smile came lurking 
in Iva’s dimples, but Lionel, looking 
frowningly ahead, did not see it. 

When they reached the entrance to the 
demesne she turned and held out ber hand. 

“Good bye! Whset a charming walk 
we've had! Shan’t we see you at kettle 
drum?” she asked, cordially. 

The poor fellow stared at her as he re- 
leased her band. 

“J—I don’t think so,”’ 

“Oh, yes, come if you can; and you can if 
you will, I want totalk about the bail. 
You ought to be interested in that, as [ 
bave promised to save the first and the last 
aance for you. Good-bye!” 

[TO BB OONTINUED. | 
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ABOUT TEA. 





In China, tea is grown for the most part 
in small gardens farmed by those who own 
them, generally men of little or no capital 
with which to obtain fertilizers and to re- 
new the plants from time to time. 

Tre ‘picking’ is done by the family ot 
the grower; bnt in the height of the season 
extra hands have to be employed. To 
economize this expense, the picking is 
pushed forward, and tbe plucked leaves 
are allowed to stand until the picking is 
finished, whereby they suffer greatly in 
quality. 

A consequence of this manner of pro- 
ceeding is that the leaves are not evenly 
‘withered’ when the process of inanufacture 
begins. 

In india, on the otber band, the tea is 
grown in large gardens, sometimes cover- 
ing thousands of acres, superintended 
either Ly the owner himself or by a skilled 
agent. 

The plants are grown from selected seeds, 
and tbe iodigenous plant has been found 
superior to the China pliant which was at 
first favored. 


The labor is all done by 


coolies, brought frou the central provinces 
at a considerable expense, and the wages 
are bigh—tor India. 


Close and constant supervision by Euro 





] 


pean managers and assistants is thus neces- 
sary, and by this means the Indian piant- 
ere get some sixteen successive pickings in 
one season; while the Ohinese get only 
four, Moreover, in the Indian gardens, 
when the leaves are plucked, they are at 
once started on the course of ‘making,’ and 
are not left to lie about, as in Chins; so 
there is no deterioration. 

Each picking of a garden is in India 
called a ‘break,’ and in Chinaa ‘chop.’ But 
an Indian ‘break’ is rarely above a bundred 
chests, and is often only twenty, anc it is 
absolutely even in quality throughout; 
whereas a Chinese ‘ohop’ may be run up to 
several hundred chests or half-cbests, pur- 
porting to be of even quality, but made up 
of many pickings from different gardens, 
producing a mixture which is notuniform, 
at the expense of the deterioration of the 
better leaves, 

In India, each day's picking is {mmedi- 
ately ‘withered,’ and when perfectly witb- 
ered, is ‘rolled’ lightly by a machine. In 
China, the withered or partially withered 
leaves are put into small ootton bags, 
loosely tied, and placed in open wooden 
boxes, the sides of which are pierced with 
numerous bLoles. A man then gets into 
the box and presses and kneads‘the bags 
with his feet, with the object of both rolling 
the leaves and expressing the moisture, 

Next comes ‘fermentation,’ In Indias, 
this is donein the open air, without any 
extraneous aid, and it is part of the skill of 
the planter to know the exact moment 
when to arrest ths process, for immediately 
the proper point is reached, the tea must be 
fired. 

In China, after the jumping process 
above described, the tea is placed in baskets 
and covered up with cotton or felt mats, so 
as to retain the heatand hasten the fermen- 
tation. After it has stood thus covered up 
for a certain time, it is taken out and 
fired. This firing is one of the most im- 
portant of all the processes, and requires 
great skilland care, The [ndlan planter is 
most particular to see that only the very 
best bardwood charcoai is used, and that 
the tea is so constantiy turned over that 
there is no chance of any of it getting 
purned, 

A single basket of burnt leaf will spoil a 
whole ‘break.’ In China they often make 
the tea smoky by using ill-made charooal, 
and sometimes ‘tarry’ by firing with soft 
woods hike firand pine, The ‘tarry’ flavor, 
it is said, will often not develop until long 
after the tea bas left China, an‘ some waters 
bring it out more disagreeably than others, 
The following is or should bethe process of 
‘firing’ by the charcoal sysiem. 

After the fireis ready a tubular basket, 
narrow at the middie and wide at both 
ends, is placed over it, and into this tube a 
sieve is dropped, covered with tea-leaves, 
sbaken on it to about an inch In thickn sas. 
The leaves bave to be carefully watched 
while the sieve is over the fire; and after 
about five or six minutes, they are removed 
and rolled. 

As the balls of leaves come out of the 
hands of the roller, they are placed ina 
heap on the floor; and when all nave been 
thus manipulated, they are shaken on to 
the sieves again and set over the fire fora 
few minutes longer. They may even 
sowetimes be rollec and fired a third time 
until the leaves have assumed the right 
dark color, When the whole batch has 
been thus treated, itis placed thickly tn 
the baskota and again put over the fire, 

The attendant makes a hole with bis 
hand through the centre of the mass, #0 an 
to allow vent to the heat as well as toany 
smoke or vapor from the charcoal, and he 
then covers it over with a fiat basket, The 
beat of the fire is now reduced, and the tea 
is allowed to remain over it until perfectly 
dry. 

it bas to be constantly watched and fre- 
quently stirred to ensure equal heating 
When the firing is done, the black oolor of 
black tea should be well estabiished, al 
though it afterwards improves in appear 
ance. The tea is then winnowed and sifted 
through various sieves to divide it into the 
different kinds, 

a 

TRUE unse!fisiness, like true love, must 
seek the bighest good of others—that and 
potbing else—muat be willing to give up, 
if need be, some Of iwown ‘dear deligits,’”’ 
and even seem to choose the littie pleasures 
and indulgences which it wocld #0 gladly 
hand over to others; itnust learn to find It« 
highest pleasures, not in self-mortincation 
nor indeed in any #eif-regarding at aii, but 
simply in the furtherance of the true happ! 


ness, the true welfare, the bestend bigues 
interests of other. 
—- . oe 
[THe truth about s0me me 
| x wi t afte: they are dee a 
can’t find it then upon their nonuments 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


A StaRuina'’s Jounnsy.—The ability 
pigeons display in finding their way home 
from long distances In a very sborttime isa 
matter of every-day knowledge, but itis 
not so generally understood that starlings 
are gifted with remarkable powers in the 
same direction. A starling was recently 
caught, marked, despatched by train, and 
then released at a fixed hour. In the course 
ofthree hours it had found ite way bome, 
and was feeding its young, baving travelled 
inthe time no few than thirty miles ina 
direct line. 

AN ANUIKNT JNDENTURB,—Nome time 
ago when W. H. Pahillipstore down theold 
house on the Palilips farm in North Adama, 
Mass., near the west shaft, he found among 
the accumulations of the garret the parch- 
ment indenture made when Mr, Phillip's 
great-great-great-grandfather, John Kull, 
started to learn the carpenter's trade in 
England, He was apprenticed to serve 
seven years and his remuneration was to 
be 43a year, Atthe end of that time he 
was lo receive, socording to stipulation of 
the bond, ‘fone X (axe) anda squirand a 
hansoo (handsaw), touer nogeras (augers), 
a peire of chyselia, a gouge and a ham iwer.”’ 
The indenture is dated ‘“‘Neptem’’ © 11x, 
and is highly prized by Mr. Phillips aaa 
relic, and siso asa fragment of familly hins- 
tory. 


Lions,—Lions, as a rule, hunt in family 
parties. A very old lion is generally to be 
found at the head of such a ovterie, and on 
him devolves no unimportant part of the 
programe. Down to leeward, where the 
draught builocks are made fast when a train 
halts for reat, the young and active males 
and lionesses place themselves behind 
what available cover is found. This being 
done, the old lion goes to windward of the 
encampment and shakes out his abundant 
mane in the breeze, so that the odor from 
it may be carried down to the excited 
draught animals, One sniff of the tainted 
breeze brings every ox to his feet in a ino- 
ment. Then the aggressor gives utterance 
to his deepest and loudest roar, when the 
frightened beasts, if not secured by the 
stougbtest fastening that can be obtained, 
will break free and rush into the very Jaws 
of their foes, secreted to leeward. 


BLAOK STONK.—For nearly a century 
after the discovery of the “‘biack stone,” ax 
coal was first called in England, the 
peasantry were ite chief consumers, In the 
reign of Kdward |, the aversion to this fuel 
was most pronounced, and a proclamation 
was issued probibiting ita use in London. 
Even dyers, brewers, &o., were forbidden 
to burn coal on pain of fine, loss of furnace, 
&c. The prociamation was brought about 
by the prelates, nobles and gentry, who 
complained that they could not stay in 
town on account of “the nolsome #116!) 
and thick air’’ caused by burning coal. 
Stow, referring to this period, saye: ‘The 
nice dames of London would not come into 
any house or room where s6a-coais were 
burned, nor willingly eat of the meat that 
was even #0d or roasted with sea coal.” It 
was in the reign of Kawara 1, that # wan 
was tried, convicted, and executed fur the 
crime of burning #@a-o0al in London, Tne 
studenta of Oxford and Cambridge were 
not permitted Ww have firés until the days 
of Henry VIII., and to warm thenise! ves 
they ran for some distance—certainiy « 
cheap mode of obtaining warmth. 


Cu kIOUS CUBKTOMS,—THe natives of Now 
Mexico are half-civilize?, and frou tiie fact 
of their living in pueblos, or villagers, are 
eall tbe Pueblo Indians, ‘They are monstiy 
Christians, and as such they Observe Ciuriat 
mas Day. On this feftive day they tave 
one curious custouw which ia partly ieatiieon 
in its origin. They ihen lay on tus # tar 
little clay images of horses, sheep, cows, 
deer, and wo forth, It seema that this 
means that they have been sucessalu. lari 
ersor hunters during the yoar, and that 
they have had @ particular amountol suc 
oees in rearing or chasing the anima! whose 
image is thue pisced on the altar on Chrimt 
unas Day at the feetofthe (rreat Spirit. A 
traveller who bad eéntered one of their 
churches on this day was astonished to 
hear the warbling of birda—thé turusy and 
canary especially 
ing. Making his way tothe gallery woenoe 
the songs appeared culefly to coms, he «aw 
some twenty boys lying on the floor, ex 
with a basin of water before him and w 


throughout the alld 


ing inw it threugh # reed spilt “ 4 


way as to imitate the notes of var is 


This wae tbe band of muate for t 
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BAIN IF SUNSHINE. 





BY JULIAN, 





Welcome, welcome, gente rain, 
Falling through the guiden beams, 
W cicome to eesch bill and p'ain, 
W eicome 'o the shrunken streams; 
Welcome to the thirety Bowers, 
Welcome, welcome, suany showers. 


Welcome. gemeof Nature's mould, 
Freeh from purer air above, 
Bringing b eesings vest untold, 
From the store of Nature's love, 
To the BIL, wood, stream, and plain, 
Weicome, lovely, bounteous rat’ 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THER AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOR,” “BY OROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN YELVBT,”’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER XII, 

Y HE BENT forward so near that the red- 
N brown balr aimost touched bislips, His 
\/ vreath came fast, and he stood aiill as 
stone—but, ab! bow unlike a stone with 
that fast beating beart!—and Norah, entire- 
ly abeort d in the curious insect, touched it 
with her forefinger. 

“1 don't quite like it,” she said, drawing 
back ber fivger and looking up at bim with 
a eile and a little feminive shudder which 
he thought surely the most charming geat- 
ure he bed ever imagined, “No, 1 am sure 
I don't like it,’’ end ahe laughed, 

‘Then good-bye, giow-worm,’’ he sald, 
‘Poor thing, I pity youl’’ be aaded Inaud- 
ibiy am be iaid iton the grass; ‘to be dis 
liked by ber!’ 

“| daresay he is immensely relieved,” 
aald Norah. 

“Ab, he didn’t know when be was wel! 
off,” he sald, 

Norhb moved forward and .patinotively 
laid her band on his arm again. 

Soe had crossed round tothe other side 
of bi while she had been examining the 
Kiow-worm, and it wae bis left arm that 
she now touched, and lightly as sne touch. 
ed it ahe felt a faint shudder run througy 
him, 

Her band flew from bis arm,and she 
stopped and looked at him, 

The moon was shining full upon bis face, 
and she saw that be bad gone deatl ly pale, 
and that be had caught bis under lip in his 
teeth, 

Nhe stood fora moment, ber face going 
from red to white, then tbe red fied, and 
the white alone remained. 

“You are burt,” she breathed, and there 
seemed to be almost asob inthe simple 
words. 

Ooly three words, but surely never 
were three simpie words more ei: quent! 

N rab stopped as she spoke them, and 
looked at Oyril, and there was consterna- 
tion and tender reproach in her beautiful 
eyes as weil asin ber voice, 

The giance and the words made his blood 
run riot in his veins, and his face was no 
longer pale, 

“1. ie notbing,’’ he said, trying to speak 
carelessly, and emiling. 

“But tt is something,” she persisted, 
ber brow wrinkled with anxiety and re- 
InOree, 

Sve bad thought of the horses, the coach- 
man, the footman, even a littie of herself, 
and bad bestowed no thought upon him 
who had come to the aid of all of them. . 

“1t is something! You winced when I—1 
touched you,’’ and she stood still as if she 
declined to go until she was satisfied. 

“Well,” be said heaitatingly, “I think 1 
must bave strained my arm, or ricked it or 
something of the kind; but it isn’t of the 
least consequence, | assure you, Lady 
Norah.” 

“You strained your arm?’’ she said, ut- 
terly refusing to accept bis tone of levity 
and indifierence, “When? When you 
were trying to drag the carriage out of the 
way?’ 

“| dareaay,’’ be aseented, but avoiding 
ber eyes, still fixed on bim earnestly, 

“No! | remember, you soarcely tried; it 
must bave been before that? Why’’—tve 
blood rose to her face, then left it pale and 
remorseful, and abe came closer to bhim— 
‘‘was it you wbo stopped the horses? ’ 

Sue iet her eyes run over bim, 


‘You are all dusty, and your coat istorn? 


Ob, bow blind, bow biind I have been! 
You did stop the horses, did you not, and 
you are badly burt?’’ and in bersorrow and 
anxiety er hands went together elimost 
ox 
gave ; ying t© smile the ques. 
bn away. 


THE SATURDAY 





“Weil,” be admitted, almost as if were 
something to be ashamed of, “I was lucky 
enough toget hold of them,and it was 
clamey of me, but they got me down, and 
I suppose I just twisted my arm.”’ 

Norah shuddered. She had a keen ima- 
«ination, and saw it all: the terrified plang- 
ing borses straggling in bis grasp, and 
eventually forcing bim to the ground and 
dragging bim under thelr hoofs. 

Sbe saw ite great deal worse than it bad 
really been, and a faint moan broke from 
her now pale lips. 

‘Ob, what ehall I do?” she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

He looked upat her as guiltily asif he 
had been discovered in the com uittal of a 
crime, 

‘] amsure you itis nothing,” he began, 
but sbe interrupted bim, 

“Ab, I cannot trust you! You have 
made light of it, ana I cannot believe tiat 
you are nothurt, Isthere anytuing, any- 
thing I can do?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing, 
maveged to inter pose, 

“And 1 was eo seifist I thought of noth- 
ing but myself and the—tbhe others,” ane 
said penitentiy “i might have known 
that you would have iried to stop them! 
Oa, 1 wish—I1 wieb | bad not let you come 
aitn me! Will you go nome now?”’ 

“That I certainly will not,’’ responded 
Oyr:l with a amiie, ‘if you knew how 
giad, how proud | am to ve with you-—”’ 
He stopped, conscious of tue intenalty in 
nis voloe, and that ite intensity had brought 
ibe oolor to ber face and caused her to 
ower ber ey 6a, 

“] mean,’’ be stammered, ‘that I could 
not think of letting you go alone,”’ 

“And yet it is such a little way,’’ she re- 
vonetrated, 

“Yes, a very little way,” he assented, 
with something iikeasigh. In pain as he 
was, it was ali too short for hit, 

“Could you not battle it? is it broken?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, no,” be sald, with bis short laugh, 
‘That I am certain it is not, and there is no 
water here,.”’ 

“If you will come,” she sal}, “let us get 
tothe Courtas quickiy as possibie,” and 
sbe set off. 

“There is no need for burry on my ac- 
count,” he said pleadingiy; ‘and do take 
amy arm again.’’ 

“No,” she sald firmly, “itis you who 
should teke mine. I ought to heip you, 
who need be!p more than I io. Shall |, 
can I, help you?” 

He sbook bia head, smiling, 

“1 oould waik twenty willes,’”’ he said, 
“My arin ie a littie stiff, that is all,’ 

‘Let us burry,’’ sue said. ‘You do not 
know wiat you bave done to it—or will 
not tell me,’’ she added with a reproach 
that was ineflably sweet and serious, “And 
yet you would not let me rest until you 
nad found out that | was not burt,’’ 

“The cases are altogether different,’’ he 
said. “lf you bad been burt——” 

He stopped. 

“Don’t let us think of anything so hor- 
ribie,’’ 

‘*What would it bave mattered?’’ she re- 
torted with seif-scorn; ‘1 am only a useless 
girl, while you—Will you be able to 
paint?’’ she broke off to ask, 

‘‘As well—or as badly—as ever,’”’ be said 
cheerfully. ‘‘1t’s the Jeft arm.” 

Sbe looked at it wistfully, and ber look 
seemed to carry healing in it; the dull dead 
pain seemed to cease. 

‘Upon my word you make me tee! 
mean,” he said with alaugh. “1 don’t 
believe there is anything the matter witb 
me,”’ 

“I don’t believe a word you say,’’ she 
responded with sad indignation, 

“Well, then, don’t let us say anything 
more about it,” be remarked. ‘‘What a 
lovely night! I think tne moon shines 
more brightly at Santieigh than at any 
other place I have ever seen ber,’’ 

“1 wisu we were bome,” said Norah, 
disregarding bis rhapsody. “And even 
then there will be no doctor;’’ 

“That's something to be thankfal for,”’ 
he retorted, determined to dispel her anx- 
lety if he could. 

She was waiking a few paces in front of 
hiw, and st:pped suddealy before a small 
gate witb a littie ory of dismay. 

Tne gate’s locked!’ ene said, 

He went up to it and shook it, 

‘Tne keeper must bave locked it,’”’ he 
said, 

Norah looked round. 


Lady Norab,’’ be 


She knew that 


EVENING POST. 





smile; “from trespass to burglary is a very 
easy step. The other dey | wason forbid. 
den ground, now | am abont to make forci- 
ble entry.” 

He dislodged a big stone from the hedge 
and smashed the padlock. 

“Rathera rough kind of ‘Open Sesame!’’’ 
he said. 

Norah looked at him, 

lt seemed to ber that be was prepared for 
any kind of emergency, and, little thing 
though it was, it broughta subtle kind of 
admiration into her eyes. 

“You think of everything,” she said 
softly. ‘I should bave walked round.” 

“Well,” be responded, “ladies are not 
supposed to break open padlocks; it’s a 
man’s privilege. 1 wonder whether the 
gawekeeper will shoot me, or only insist 
upon my getting six months?’’ 

He held the gate open as he spoke for her 
tw pass through, andin doing 60 bis band 
chauoed to touch hers. Her pity and ten- 
derness Lad given him courage, and he 
took advantage, man-like; bis band closed 
on bers, and he drew it within his arm. 

You see, my right arm ts all rignt,’’ he 
said pleadingly. 

Norau’s lashes hid her eyes, but she al- 
lowed ber band to reat where he had placed 
it. 

“Wohoat will you do when you reach 
bome?”’ sbe asked, asif the silence that 
was falling upon them embarrassed ber, 
“*Wil) you send for a doctor?”’ 

“No,” be said. ‘Do you really wish to 
know, Lacy Norah?”’ 

She did not answer, and he went on after 
a pause— 

‘‘] shail light a pipe and throw myself 
into my armohair, and think over all the 
incidents of this eventful night.” 

“Sadly eventful,’ she said, trying to 
speak in a matter-of-fact tone, 

“Satly? Not to me. If I had bad my 
way, if toe gods bad offered ine my choice 
of a night, 1 should bave chosen——” 

He stopped in time, remembering that 
sbe was under his protection, that an acci- 
dent nad o mpeiled ber to ve his compan. 
ion at this unusual hour, and alone, and he 
could nottake advantage of itto lay bare 
his heart. Bat the temptation—ah, the 
temptation was terrible! 

“You would bave chosen to break your 
ara?’ said Norah, scarcely knowing what 
she said, bat trying to speak banteringly 
and make light of his words, 

“No, 1 should have chosen to be of some 
siight service to you,” he answered in a low 
voice. ‘*Do you know what it is that makes 
me 80 happy?” 

“No, Are you so happy?” she said, let- 
ting her eyes rest on his face for a moment. 

“Very, completely bappy,’’ he answered, 
“It is justthe reaction. When I saw you 
lying there #o still I thought—never mind 
what I thought; and now I bave you walk- 
ing by my side quite unhurt i feel like— 
likea man who has escaped the loss ofa 
fortune, or come cut well from an awk. 
ward scrape,’’ 

‘Then it is all on my account,’ she gaid, 
‘and there is no thought of yourself,”’ 

‘lt is all on your account,’’ he assented, 
‘Don't spoil my pleasure by speakiag of 
myseif. Ab, there is the house!’’ 

He broke off with something like a sigh 
asthe great place, shining in the moon- 
light, loomed before them, 

Norah stopped, 

“And now you will go?’”’ she said, 

He stopped with @ distinct look of disap. 
pointment, 

“Would you rather that I did not go with 
you to the house?” he asked. 

‘No,’ she replied in a low voice, “I wag 
thinking of yourself. I wanted you to get 
bome, I would like you to come, that my 
father may know all you have done, and 
thank you as you deserve,”’ 

“Then I will come,’’ he said. “But you 
bave thanked me more than enough, Lady 
Norah!” 

“I bave not thanked you at ali,’’ she re. 
torted. ‘‘What could I say?”’ 

“Do you really wish to thank me?’ he 
asked in a low voice. 

They had reacued the steps, and he stood 
with one footon the bottom one, looxing 
ather with alightin his eyes which she 
seerned to feel ander her lowered lids, 

“If you do, don’t say one word, but just 
give me the rose you wear.” 

His heart smote him the moment he had 
made the request, and he was prepared to 
see her draw herself upand reprove him 
with a look of maiden dignity. 

Batshe stood and looked down ‘at the 
flo wer which Lady Ferndale had picked for 








the only other gate was at lesest a mile 
jistant. 
“Ob, what shall we do?’’ she «exclaimed 
3er er Dreat 
examined the hir ra * was a 
chain secured Dy an limnary paJiock 
‘*Dou’t be alarmed,’’ he said, with a 


her and placed in ber girdle, and he saw 
the color come and go In her lovely face. 

It is a poor guerd she said witn a 
Hickering emile that seemed t mage her 
face more serious, ‘Jt is ail dusty and 
faded,”’ 





“] would rather have it than the freshest 
and finest!’’ be said fervently, and his eyes 
wandered wistfully from the rose to her 
face. 

Slowly she took the flower—it was dusty 
and faded—trom her belt and held it out to 
him, standing with downcast face. 

He took the rose and pressed itto his 
lips; then, carried away by the thought 
that she bad worn it, feeling that it was, so 
to speak, part and paroel of herself that sne 
had given bim, be took her hand, and 
bending over it, kissed it passionately. 

Norah went white to the lips. It was her 
hand only he had kissed, but it was tne 
first kiss of love, and it stirred her maiden 
heart to ita depths, 

With a long breath she thrilled through. 
out her whole being, and stood looking at 
him, balf fearfally, wholly entranced, 

He looked up at ber, his face almost as 
white as bers. 

“Ah, forgive me!” he murmured rr. 
moreefully. ‘Forgive me! I—I did not 
think! I—ah, you would not be angry, you 
would forgive me if you understood, if you 
knew how I love you!” 

Sbe shrank back slightly, and drawing 
her hand away, pressed it unconsciously 
against her beart. 

“Ah, I have said it!” he murmured des- 
perately, as if he saw that be bad lost her 
for ever, but that it was useless to try and 
recall his words, “I love you, Lady N vrab, 
I love you! Do not speak to me yet! You 
are angry, (ftended! I have behaved bad- 
ly! 1 ought not to have said it! Bur——’ 

A sound broke the silence of the nigbt. 
It was the opening of the great door. He 
stopped, and Norah with a start looked to- 
wards the house, 

Two figures stood plainly revealed against 
the light in the hall, 

Cyril raised bie head and passed his hand 
over his forenead, 

‘Lady Norah,’’ he said in a voice that 
was scarcely audible, “don’t cast me oft 
antil you bave seen ine, heard me——”’ 

He could say no more, 

They had goneup the steps, and stood 
before the earl and Guildford Berton, 

Guildford Berton darted a dark look from 
under his brows at each of them in turn, 
then dropped bis eyes and slood with tignt- 
ly-drawn lips in sinister silence, 

The earl regarded them witb haughty 
surprise on his cold face, and in a tone of 
106, disregarding his daughter’s presence, 
sald: 

“Mr. Burne! To what do I owe the pleas- 
ure of this visit?” 

Norah put ber band on his arm to stop 
him, 

“Papa!” she said hurriedly, ‘there has 
been an accident! Lady Ferndale’s horses 
ran away and the carriage was upset, and 
Mr, Burne—”’ she stopped a moment for 
breath, ‘‘Mr, Barne stopped the horses at 
great peril.” 

The earl calmly took her hand and re- 
moved it from his arm, 

“Exsase me,’ he said coldly. “Dol 
understand that Mr. Burne has rendered 
you a service?” 

Norah’s face went crimson, and she stole 
a pleading glance to where Cyril stood per- 
fectliy calm and at his ease, 

“You, yes,’ shesaid, ‘‘Mr, Burne stop- 
ped the horses—thetwo great horses—think 
papa!l—and,’’ her voice grew lower, and 








was meant for his ear alone, “and he is 
hurt!” 

The earl’s face did not soften in the 
slightest, 


“That Mr, Burne is hurt I much regret,” 
ne said stiffiy, “and I trust that the injury 
is not aseriousone, Where did you—er— 
leave the carriage; I do not see it?”’ 

“The carriage is awreck, papa,” said 
Norab, almost distracted at his coldness 
and ingratitude. ‘We leftitin the lane.” 

‘‘And you have taxed Mr. Burne’s kind- 
ness to the extent of accompanying you 
home!’ eaid the earlina tone of rebuke 
intended as much for Cyril as for herself. 
“Why did you notsend one of the servants 
here for a carriage?’”’ 

“f did not think—there was no time! 01, 
papa,” she broke cff under her breatv, 
“are you not going to thank him for 91 he 
bas done?”’ 

The ear! shot a glance at her of suppres- 
sed anger. 

“I trust Mr. Burne will do me the justice 
to acknowledge thatI have attempted to 
thank bim in my poor way.” 

“No thanks are needed, my lord,’’ said 
Oyril quietly. “Iam afraid Lady Norah 
puts too high a value on the poor service | 
was fortunate to render her. I was lucky 
enough to be passing at the moment of the 





accident, that is all. I trust that La 
Norab is not injured. It wae I who sl 
nave toought of sending for a carriag 
there were difficulties in the way. i sen 


oné man withtne horses, and tbe < 
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was lett with the carriage. I wish you 
good-night, my lord. Good-night, Lady 
Norab,”’ and he raised bis bat, 

Norah stood, ber face white and red by 
turns; ber fatner’s coldness and hauteur 
filed her with shame; she was tingling 
trom head to foot. 

«Papa, pape!’ she murmured almost 
piteously. 

“Will you not step in, Mr. Burne?” said 
the earl, completely disregarding her. 

But Cyril declined to ‘step in.” 

“N>, thank you, my lord,” he said with 
well-bed ease, and was turning to go, when 
Norab beld out her band suddenly. 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you!’ 
she said slowly, ber large eyes full of emo- 
tion, asif she meant to make up for her 
fatner’s short-comings, on 

Cyril took ber band presed it, and with 
a vow that included the earl and Gulidford 
Berton, turned and went down the marbie 
at ps. 

Tne great door closed behind him. He 
waiked down the drive nearly to the 
lodge, then saddenly he stopped and sat 
auwn,. 

He had ignored and made light of bis 
hurts woile Norah bad been with him, but 
uow the pain in bis nisarm was so acate 
that be felt giddy and sick froin it. 

He leant against the smooth-sbaven bank 
of turf, and tried to feel the injured limb, 
but ne could scarcely bear the touch of his 
own fingers, 

Was he going to be idiot enough to faint, 
he thouga? 

Angry at the idea, he struggled to his 
feet, thinking he would reach the lodge 
and ask for a glass of water; but the lodge 
and the trees and thesky executed a pe- 
cullar kind of dance before his eyes, and 
he fell back on the bank, 

he tad lainthere in delicious uncon- 
sciousness foracouple of minutes when 
Becca South came through the gate, 

She was walking witha light, careful 
step, as if she wished to avoid attracting 
the attention of the people at the lodge,and 
her pink dress flitted like an overgrown 
moth against the dark trees, 

She saw Cyril, and stopped with a little 
cry of alarm, then cautiously and fearfully 
approached him, 

“Why, i’sthe painter gentleman!’’ she 
exclaimed witha surprise which intensi- 
fied as she saw how motioniess Cyril 
lay. 

At first she thought—well, Becca thought 
that he was intoxicated, and she grew 
siarmed when, bending over him, she saw 
that he bad fainted, 

Her first idea was to run to the lodge and 
call the keeper, Jobson, to her aid; but she 
did not do so, 

Eve, the mother of us all, was not more 
curious than her daugbter Beooa, and 
Bsoca’s little mind was all agog to discover 
the reason why the strange gentleman 
suould have fallen down in a fainting fit in 
tue Court avenue, 

Sue kneit beside the still form, and witb 
hands that trembled a little, unfastened his 
coliar,and hneld her hand, cold and wet 
with dew fromthe long grass, upon his 
forehead. 

He looked very bandsome, Becca thought, 
ashe lay there, and the black, glittering 
eyes scanned his face and clothes minuts- 
ly. 

‘Has be been fighting?’’ she asked her- 
self, as she noticed the dust and rent in nis 
coat, 

But there were no marks on his clean- 
cut, sunburned face, and, still puzsied, 
Beeca thought that perhaps he had been 
knocked down and robbed. 

Burglars and footpads were not of com- 
mon occurrence in Santleighb, but occasion- 
al.y tramps passed through, and petty 
larcenies followed in their trail. 

But if he bad been knocked down and 
left for dead, his assailants bad left him bis 
watch, forthe Chain was glittering in the 
moon lignt 





CHAPTER XIII, 


ECCA, LOOK NG round swiftly, took 
B (oe waten frum bis pocket and looked 
atit. It wasa handsome one, witb a 
monogram whicb puzzied her, and which 
few persons could bave disentangled. She 
put the watch to ner ear, turned the key in 
the handle—Cyril wondered the next day 
whaton eartn bad come to bis first.class 
lever!—and then pat it back in its piace, 
As abe did so she caught sight of an enve- 
lope in the breast pocket of his coat, She 
put ber band in and took it out, and, look- 
ing round again warily, read it by the 
ligbtof the moon, Tbere was not much in 
it to satisfy her burning curiosity, 
It ran tnus: 


Dear Cyril, I found on getting to town 





that your picture, ‘The Reapers,’ was mak- 
ingestir. I always told you that it was 
just bed and tricky enough to catch the 
pablic taste, Moses the picture dealer bas 
offered $400 for it, and l’ve made bold wo 
ask $500 and wil! take that sum if | can 
screw bim up to it. Have you recovered 
from your madness, or is the dog star still 
burning? I don’t ask you whet you are 
doing, for I know, You are just joafing 
about, dreaming, mooning, anything but 
working. Ob, the brief madness which 
men call love! Adieu, insane youth. 
“Jaox”’ 


Ot course Beoca did not understand the 
latter part of the note, but the earlier nade 
ber prick up ber ears, 

The handsome gentieman was not only 
amusing himeelf by painting pictures, but 
getting hundreds of dollars for ove! 

Sue looked tor wore letters, but could 
not find any; im fact, tuere was nothing 
e@.8e to reward her searob, but a faded and 
dusty rose which she found between bis 
waistooat and his shirt, lying upon his 
heart, indeed. 

She looked at this with a puzsied frown 
vt her warm classical brow, tuen with a 
littie smile pat it back, 

ln doing 80 she toucned his arm, and the 
pain caused him to come to 

His eyes opened and bis lips moved, and 
Beoca, bending down her head, heard him 
murmur a name: 

‘‘Norab!”’ 

Her eyes lightened and her face flashed. 
Sae had discovered something, at any rate. 
Chis handsome young stranger was in love 
with her beautiful mistress, 

She raised bis head and fanned bim with 
her hat, and presently he came round com- 
pletely, and eyed herat first with a vas- 
sionate look which changed to one of sur 
prise, 

“Why, you are not——” heasaid. “I 
thought it was—— It is Beooa South isn’t 
it??? 

‘Yes, sir,’’ sald Becca, so demurely that 
if anyone had told him she had read his 
letter and broken his watch he would not 
have believed it. 

“Where am I?’’ he asked confusedly, 

In the Court drive, sir,” she replied. ‘I 
found you lying here, just as you are, 
Have yuu been ill?” 

“] don’t know. Oh, yes, I do,’ he said, 
wincing as he felthisarm, “Yes, 1 must 
have tainted, like a woman,’’ he added 
with disgust, “I have injured my arm, 
Beoca.” 

He struggled to his feet and leant against 
her arm lightly,sighing « little; for you see 
he had been half dreaming that Norah 
stood beside him, and the disappointment 
was keen. 

“Lor’, sir,’ sald Becca, ‘how did it hap- 
pen?”’ 

‘Too long a story, Beoca,”’ he a. swered, 
wiping the dew from his face, ‘But I'm ail 
right now.”’ 

“That you’re not, sir,’’ sald Beoca firm- 
ly; “you’re all of a tremble,” 

‘Yes, and my head feels like lead,’’ he 
laughed shortly. ‘Becca, you need nit 
tell anyone that you found me like this,” 
he went on; ‘they might think that I’d 
been teking too much to drink,’’ 

‘For certain and sure they woul)d,’’ as- 
sented Becea with the force of conviction. 
“Lor,’ sir, bow sorry my mistress wouid be 
to hear of it!’’ 

‘Your mistress?’’ 

*“*Yos, the Lady Norab,’’ said Becca de- 
murely, her eyes flashing on hii for a wo 
ment. 

‘Lady Norab your mistress?’’ he said; 
waita minute,’ and he sank down on the 
bank again. 

Becca, perfectly content to stay for m«ny 
minutes if she could giean any further in- 
formation, seated herself beside hii. 

Asshe did soa stealthy footstep came 
over the grase behind them, and Gullidi.rd 
Barton approacked. 

There was no particalar reason why he 
should choose the grass instead of the path, 
but it was his habit to move about as nolse- 
lessly as possible, andas he walked wiih 
bis bead bung low end in deep thought, he 
did not see them until he was close upon 
them. 

Then he pulled up and stepped behind a 
tree. 

“Yes, sir, Lady Norab has took me to be 
a kind of con panion,” said Beoca, with a 
touch of pride. 

“] see. Well, Lady Norah will have a very 
pretty companion,’’ he said mechanicaly. 
He was thinking whether he oould trust 
thie girl with a message to Norah. He mus: 
see ber sgain—musat lay his heart bare to 
ber. **Do you think you can take a mes 
sage to Ledy Norab for me, Beoca?’’ he 
said. 

Beoca nodded and pursed ber lips. Any 





thing in theshape of mystery or intrigue 
del'gnted her. 

**You trust me, sir,’’ she sald concisely. 

“Yoo,” sald Ovrii, “I think I will. Will 
you tell Lady Norah thatI will bein the 
glade where | painted Casper, end say that 
1 beg her to meet me there to-morrow at 
five o’ol: ok?” 

“Yes, sir,” sald Bsooa, “at five o'clock.” 

He put bis band in bis pocket and found 
bsi!-e crown and gave it to her,and Beocoa’s 
brown little paw closed over it eageriy. 

tll be careful and teil her the very 
words," sbe said. “and now 1’il go and get 
something for you from the lodge.”’ 

**No, nol” said Cyrii;''l with wait another 
minute till my bead feeis less leady. You 
run bome, Becce,”’ 

Bat sne retused. 

“1 Ll stay til you're all right,’’ she sald: 
* You might faint again.” 

Gal.dtord Berton waited only till he had 
heard the inessage given, then he glided op 
quickiy and atiilin theshadow to the lodge, 
As ne did 8 the door opened, and Jobson, 
tue lodge keeper, came out. 

He wasin his shirt sleeves and was 
smoking along clay pipe, wita which be 
touched bis forehead as he recognized Mr, 
Borton, 

“God evening, sir,” be said. “I thought 
1 heard voices, and just slipped out to see 
who it was, Them darned tramps be about 
a sight lately.’’ 

Ano inspiration flashed into Serton’s 
mind, 

He stole up to the man, and laying a 
hand om hisshirt sleeve drew him for- 
ward, 

“Husb!’’ he said, with an amused smile; 
**you did hear voices, but it ien’t tramps,’’ 
aud he pointed to two figures seated on the 
bank, 

Jobson shaded bis eyes. 

“Why, who is it?’ he said ina subdued 
voice to maton Gulidford Berton’s, “Ab, 
it’s that young Becca——”’ 

“Yos, it’s pretty little Beooa and her 
sweetheart, 1 suppose,’”’ was the auswer, 
good naturedly spoken, “Just the night 
for lovers, eh, Jobson?” 

The old man looked up at the moon aud 
smiled, 

“Aye, gir,’”’ heassented. ‘Lor’, whata 
flirtthat girl bel She have turned the 
heads of ail the young fellows in the vil- 
jJage, and there’ll be mischief among ’em 
presently, 1 dothink,. That’stu.e worst of 
a pretty girl, Mr. Berton!”’ 

“She appears to be abie to turn a London 
head as well as country ones,” said Guild- 
ford Berton with almost a paternal smiie, 
“The young fellow who is with her is the 
artist, Mr. Burne, who is stopping at the 
inn.”’ 

“You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed Jobson 
under his breath, “Why, be’s a gentie- 
man, bean’t he, sir?’’ 

Berton shrugged bis shoulders, 

‘Os, well, gentleman a‘ mire pretty 
giris, you know, Jubson,. We will not 
distarb them; we've all been young once, 
ev?’ 

Jobson chuckled softly at this, 

“You're young enough yet, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘But that Beoca’s a fi rt, she be!” 

*Good pigbt,”’ sald Guildford Berton in 
alow voice, and walking on, but Jubson 
waited atthe wnalf closed door until Becca 
filtteo past him On ber way to her grand- 
falner 8 cotlage. 

‘G.od-night, Beccai’’ said the old man 
siyly. 

S.ereturned his greeting ina voice o! 
tne sweetest innocence, and sped on; bui 
Joveon sitll waited, and presentiy Oyril 
wa ked past. 

Joveon was too respectful to address him, 
but took a good look at bim «8 bé pessed, 
then went down and lockeu the gate, 

Gatidtord Berton bad drawn back into 
tue shadow of the trees beside tie horse 
poud, and waited tlii Cyril came slowly up 
to bim, then ne stepped inw the light. 

Cyril, deep iu thougtt, started at his sud 
den appearance, 

*On, 1U6 you,” 

‘*Yos,’’ was tue quiet answer, {thought 
you would pass, and | waited W ask you 
whether you were burt, 

Cyril looked rather surprised at the 
friendly tone o! the speech, The man had 
matntained a #0 nvre silence at the hail 
door, 

“How did you pass me?’’ be asked, “] 
came down the drive,” 

‘And | was tempted by the fineness of 
the night to walk round by the bridie 
path,’’ said Gulidford Berton, “But you 
baven’t answered my question, Are you 
burt? Can 1 belp you?”’ 





**Well,| don’t know,” said Cyril wearily 
He was worn out witb the pain and ex 
citement “I’ve done something two my 


ariw,’’ and he tcuched It. 


rton nodde |, 





“I thought you looked rather pale and 
done up,” he said, “You pad better come 
on to my place and let me ree what's the 
maiter with it; 1'’m a bit of a doctor, you 
know." 

“Ab, yes, so you sald,’’ said Cyril list. 
leasly. “Very well. It’s very kind of 
you.”’ 

Gaulldford Berton led the way down the 
gloomy liane, and unlocked the door in the 
wall, and motioned to Oyril to enter. A 
lantern stood bebind the door, and he lit it, 
and holding it avove his head unlocked the 
door of the house. 

If it had seemed cold and dark and grim 
to Oyril on bis first visit, itappeared doubly 
so now, and afaint shudder run through 
him as he thought that If he ever wanted a 
scene for a murder this cheerful residence 
would supply it in all ite detalis. 

His host lit the lamp,and motioned (Cyril 
intoa chair. Ashe sat down he nuticed 
again the faint emell of chemicals, and it 
struck upon his jaded senses with an in- 
tense repugnance, 

‘ Now then, stand up,’’ said Berton, 

Oyrii did so,and the amateur doctor took 
the injured arm, Oyril drew a sharp breatn 
and a gleam of malignant enjoyment glow- 
ed Gulidfords Berton’s eyes, 

“Take your ooat off,’’ he said 

“You might as weilask me to take off 
the ruof of the house,’’ retorted Oyril grim- 
ly, 

“Then i mast out it,’’ he said, and he 
took a knife from bis pocket, and opened a 
long, sbarp blede, He held it for a mo 
inent, his eyes downocast and his |i ps twiton- 
ing,and if Oyrii coud have read the thought 
that flashed through bis com panion’s mind 
he would have seized the weapon from 
its owner’s grip. 

Bat after a moment’s pause (iuildford 
Berton cut out dexterously the sleeve of 
the coat and rolled up the shirt sleeve. 

“You've put your arm out!’’ he said, and 
Oyril almost fancied thata note of satia- 
taction sounded fa the tone, 

‘*That’s not #0 bad is it?’ he said cheer- 
fully. 

“No, It might have been worvwe,’’ re 
sponded Gulldford Berton as he eyed the 
well-formed limb, ‘‘bat it will be painful 
fal to get back, I'll try if you like,” 

“Ot course!” said Cyril, holding out bis 
arm. 

Gaildtord Berton took hold of it and per. 
formed the operation which, simple as it 
looks, requires askillful band and some 
nerve. 

His hand was ek:)ful, andas to bis nerve, 
he would have inflicted any amount of pain 
upon a fellow creature—especially upon 
Oyril Barne—as ooolly as he would have 
worked a pump handle! 

Oyril set his teeth hard, but nota groan 
escaped him, and he sat down upon the 
table, 

“Trank you, thank you,” he said, 
“By Jove, you ought to have been a 
surgeon!”’ 

He put his hand to bis forehead; it was 
wet with perspiration. 

“Faint?” said Gulldford Berton. ‘Walt, 
I'll give yon something.” 

He went tothe cupboard and unlocked 
it, and his hand went to one of the botties 
containing sal volatile; then be paused a: d, 
casting aawift glance full of bate over bin 
shoulder atthe weary figure onthe table 
nis hand went gliding!y to the aimall bottle 
hidden in bis breast pocket, 

His fingers closed round the phia!l ilke 
so many serpents, and his heart beat 
quickly. 

He had drawn it almost out of ite hiding- 
place when Oyril Burne suadenly stood 


upright. 
“Don't trouble, Mr. Berton,” he said 
with a laugh, “I’m as right as ninepeuce 


now, and I've got all @ culld’s horror of 
medicine,’’ 
(TO BE OONTINUKD.,) 
-_———_> 

THs WEDDING ALBUM —A pretty fancy 
which is wo be carried into effect at some of 
the weddings la that o! baving # ‘wedding 
album” for each member of toe bridal 
party. Toese albums are parchased by tue 
bride, and In them are placed photographs 
of the bride and bridegroom, the bes! man, 
ushers, maid of honor, bridéesinald, and 
otficiating clergyman, with the aucograpn 
of each under bis and her own puotograph, 
On the fiy leaf is written out the p.ace, 
time, and date of the marri*ye ceremony, 
Sometimes in the bride's siburn is piacet « 
nigbly illuminated marriage certificate: 
These albuma are, of courme, prepared after 
the wedding, when the bride and brides. 


maids are photographed in ther wedding 
finery. 
2 
Weareaptto value ourselves more on 
ex posing the faults of others, than on oor 
reciing our own 
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KABLY sPrRinu, 





BY &. M. MAKI 


Pair iea Mpringtide morning 


Vben aiong the hedgerows peer 
aie primroees and dalsice 
That Lave been eo \ong asleep. 
All in lle eweetest glory 
The goree shines bright as gold, 
Far dotted on the hilleide 
With eplendore manifold, 
her, In the qgualnt old bomestead, 
Oar flowers bloom to-day, 
Aud the eweet roee- garden echoes 
With a footstep lost for aye. 


le it strange the littie children 
Whisper often soft and low 
Thelr secrete lo the Gowers 
OT the eweel days ong age! 


‘ lasped in my baby's fingers 
lea crushed plak daisy-head, 
Al, were there no remembrances 
No words left etlll unsaid 


lho you wonder, little children, 
Why! wateh and pine and walt 
Atal eee the wild lark soaring 
Farup Wo beaven's gater 
———_— - > 


St. Winifred’s Porch. 





HY ©, B&B. T. 





T WAS THE SEASON at B—. The 
| principal inu, or botel, ag it preferred to 
be called, wan full to overflowing. All 
gay the visitors burried in and out, and 


way leughter mingled with the clinking of 
Kiase and the raitie of cutlery. Light foot 
stops passed along the oorridors; yet the 
lightest, the thoughtiossa, of the holiday 
makers trod softly and spoke low as they 
stole pastone room; for in No, 17 Sir Pereci- 


val Dann lay dying, 
it wase stormy night The rain bad 
driven the visitors indoors; their chatter 


and the click of the billiard balls as they 
knocked them to and fro were carried to 
the sick room, 

In No, 17 the Memes filokered over the 
showy, Veueered furniture, the dingy our- 
tains, the tarnished mouldings, the tawdry 
Kiltand tinery of the beast bedroom ina 
seoond-race Frenob hotel, 

Mingied with the sound of the rain as it 
drove against the window, of the wind as 
itebrieked round the house, was the sick 
man's voloe }oudly raised in delirium, 

He started up, and turned his brilliant, 
dilated eyes on the inan by the bedaide, 

“In St. Winifred’s poreb,’’ he oried—*'] 
hid it in St. Wintfred’s porch, No one will 
find it; no band shall touch iy treasure, 
The church-goers ag they pass through will 
never dream that behind tne stone lies a 
thing #0 precious, One stone—one of so 
many; yet l should know it; | shall never 
forget—the sixth along onthe ninth row; 
and | marked it with an arrow, It is hid- 


den there, Loould have kept it; it might 
have lainon ty breast, or been clasped 
tight, tight in my dead hand, But other 
hands wouid bave beid itthen: would bave 


wuched it not knowing how 
priceless, rare it was, Benind the 
eLone—no choice could have been better,’’ 

He sauk back on the pillows and lay still 
—very sll; bis Muttering, fatiing breath 
ooulnug painfully. Then one word passed 
his parched, fevered |ips—one word, softly 
murmured; 

‘‘Margaret!’’ 

Hie was dead, 

Dr. North bent over the bed and gazed at 
the baudsoime, set face, 


ooarsely, 
how 


“Poor fellow!’ be marmured, “So young, 
tool | wonder who Margaret was? NSweet- 
heartor sister, no doubt. Itwill be sad 
news for her,”’ 

Phen he crossed to the dressing room and 
roused the nurse, whose watoh he had re- 
lieved, 

That done, he wentdownstairs, The bil- 


liard players bad dropped their cues; the 
gay chatler céased as the doctor entered, 

Death wasin the house, and his solemn 
presence cast a gloom over the holiday 
inakers, ‘They gathered into little knots 
and talkea in whispers, 

Soon they went off to bed, by twos and 
threes, till the rooms were deserted, and 
the tired walters came to turn off the gas 
and blow out the cand/es, 

And the women trembled asthey near- 
ed No, 17, 

‘Turough the chink of the door they saw 
the light dimly burning, and heard the 
nurse as she went about ber grim task. 

In there he lay dead—the handsome, sad- 
faced Englishman, whose settled melan- 
choly, restiess movement from place to 






piace, and aversion to all society had 
earned bim the name of ‘Mad Sir Perci- 
val 
Iw lays afterwards, Dr. North left the 
+ Basal waterline piace and 
mame ‘ : ts) 
» Lal 6 * 
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beronet. His coffin wason board; his last 
resting place would be the churchyard of 
St. Wintfred’s, Hants, 

“Queer things the poor chap said in his 
deliziam!”’ soliquized the doctor as he stood 
on deck and felt the fresh Ohanne! breeze 
blow ecross his cheek. 

‘Something hidden in the church poreb! 
Strange fancy; notbing in it, of course, 
And yet,’’ he went on, musingly, ‘there 
might have been something. It would be 
worth running down t investigate. A 
treasure! That means money, or its equiva- 
jant, of course. Enough, perhaps, to en- 
able ne to refurnish the bouse, put a nest 
ogg Dy, and speak to Gracie. Pooh! How 
I ranon! Of course, it was ell the distort- 
ed fancy of a delirious brain.”’ 

He thought no more of the matter then. 
Bat afew days after, as he went to break- 
fast in his gloomy town dining-room, the 
treasure was brought to his recollection 
again, A peragrapb in the paper did it, 

It was an acoount of the pedigree, life, 
and death of Sir Percival Dann. 

After saying thatthe deceased was the 
last representative of one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom; that, oo the death 
of bis father, Sir Gilbert, he bad inherited 
Dann Hall, one of the show places in 
Hampsbire, and had persistently abvsented 
himeeif from it; the writer went on to give 
an account of the deceased’s disposition of 
his property: 

‘The estate is entailed and goes to a dis- 
tant relative, but all the personailty, which 
is considerable, bas been left to a well- 
known hospital, subject toa singular oon- 
dition. That is, that the coffin be allowed 
to remain for one night unwatched in the 
porch of St. Wintifred’s, This, we believe, 
will be done, and the remains of Sir Perci- 
val will beieft inthe porch to-night, the 
obsequies taking place to morrow,’’ 

Dr, North dropped the paper and struck 
his knee emphatically. 

‘Ky Jove! Then there was some method 
in his madness, after all, Itis worth trying, 
at loast. What did he say? Sixth stone on 
the—there, 1 cannot remember exactly; 
but It was narked with an arrow. I’m sure 
of that.” 

“Wilson will look after things for a day. 
I shall go to Hampshire to-morrow,”’ 

When he reached the little village 
churchyard, the faneral was just over. Tne 
long line of empty carriages sent by the 
neighboring gentry were driving briskly 
off; the mourning coaches, with their grim, 
funeral trappings, were following suit, 

The clergyman burried into the vestry to 
take off his surplice. The churchyard 
was entirely empty; the lastof the Danns 
lay alone, 

Dr. North went round tothe porch. His 
heart jeapt as he caught sight of the stone 
marked with an arrow. The affair was be. 
coming exciting. 

He satdown onthe narrow seat and 
speculated vaguely on the nature of the 
treasure. 

His hand stoleto his pocket wistfully 
and fingered the chisel it held. He long- 
ed to begin work at onoe, but prudence 
forbade, 

The doctor was nota mercenary man— 
not even a very ambitious one; but he was 
needy, and he was in love. Therefore 
the idea of hidden wealth was very fasci- 
nating. 

So far it had not occurred to him that it 
would be his duty,in all probability, to 
deliver whatever he found tothe next of 
kin. 

He left the churchyard, and went to the 
inn to get some dinner. He had decided 
tw take outthe stone at night; fortunately 
the rustios were early to roost, 

The village would be deserted before ten, 
That would leave plenty of time for him to 
do what be wanted, and yet catch the 10,45 
train to town. 

He loitered about the sleepy little place 
till dark: till the lights in the windows be- 
wan to disappear; til! the last song had 
been sung at tne inn; the last convivial 
laborer had tramped along the road to. 
wards bis cottage. Then be turned his face 
towards the churobyard. 

It was not a moonlight uight—as it usual- 
ly is when people visit churohyards—it was 
pitchy dark; and the doctor stumbied 
along miserably enough, 

All he could see wasthe dim outliae of 
the churcb, and the tall, pure-white marble 
monument which marked the Dann vault. 
At iast he reached the porch, lighted his 
tiny lantern, and placed his chisel and 
jump of mortar on the seat, 

Everything was very still—setill as the 
dead who lay thick around him. Now and 
then the wind swayed the branches of the 
oid elms, and they rocked themselves 
mournfully 





the nan in the porch worked stead- 


o wee r Zing © iigdt tae bid 


den treasure, which Sir Percival’s dead 
body had guarded ali through the long 
nignt before. 

The swaying trees, and strange night 
sounds which he heard in the churcb 
against whose oaxen door he stood, failed 
to dismay Dr. North. 

He was neither nervous nor imaginative, 
but nad he been naturally both, these per- 
ceptions would have become blunted in the 
exercise of his profession. 

He had stood by too many death beds, was 
too well acquainted with the details of a 
dissecting room, to let churchyard fears 
and ghostly superstitions make bis band 
tremble, 

He worked coolly on till the stone was 
removed, Then he thrust bis hand into the 
aperture. A square aud rather thick paper 
package lay there. 

He took it out and saw that it was sealed, 
He laid it on the seat and prepared to re- 
place the stone, and remove, as far as pos- 
sible, all trace of his work. 

This done, he held the package down 
near to the light of the lantern. His eager 
fingers felt something hard inside; he 
fumbied clumsily for the heavy seala, He 
broke one, 

In anotber instant he would have learnt 
the nature of the treasure; but, the wind 
rising in a sudden blast, blew out his light, 
and left him in total darmness, 

At that moment a sound broke the per- 
fect stillness, 

Boom! Boom! The clock was striking 
ten: ten long, solemn strokes, while North 
stood in total darkness at the entrance of 
the porch. 

Even be gave a little shiver. 

‘Ugh! This is a ghastly business; re- 
minds me of the old professional body- 
snatching tales. Wilson is good at yarns 
of that kind. Bat ten o’clock! And | have 
8 five-inile walk before me,” 

He placed the package carefully in his 
pocket, buttoned his coat over !t, and start- 
ed off as briskly as he could. 

Once clear of the churchyard, once on 
the high road, he got well on his way. The 
sieeping Hampsbire village was soon miles 
behind. 

He was being hurried through the dark- 
nees towards London. In the train no op- 
portunity occurred of opening the myster- 
ious package, 

It was theeve of the Kaster holidays, 
and the carriages were full, So he was 
compelled to feed his curiosity on imagina- 
tion, 

It was nearly three o’clock when he at 
last stood in W— Street, and, putting his 
key inthe door, entered his house, and 
stole nolselessly up the darkened stair- 
Cane, 

The gas was burning low inthe study. 
He turned it up, coaxed the dying rem- 
nant of fireintoa semblance of life, and 
opened the package. 

His hands were clammy with excitement. 
His usually cool bead was a little fevered 
by the events of the day: by the ionely 
visit to the churonyard: by the long jour- 
ney home, 

He looked up at the photograph of a girl, 
which stood ona bracket near: a pretty 
girl, in a dainty gown. 

Her dark eyes seemed to flash out from 
the card board, 

They seemed to say: 

“Open it! open it quickly! It may mean 
so much for us—a speedy wedding, a 
deliverance from long, dreary years of 
waiting.’’ 

So, with bis mind full of thoughts of 
warm youth and loveand life,the doctor 
opened the package which a hand now 
dead had sealed. 

There was no sound in the street but the 
regular tread of the policeman on duty 
and the rattle of an occasional late, or early, 
vehicle; there was none inthe room but 
the doctor’s anxious breathing and the 
crackle of the paper as he spread the sheets 
on the table, 

What wes the treasure? Five or six 
closely-written sheets of manuscript, and a 
tiny, tightly-fastened leather case. The iat- 
ter he failed to open. 

“Umpn!” he mattered, as he tossed it 
impatientiy aside and turned up the 
lamp. ‘‘I will read what he has tosay 
first.’’ 

And this is what he read. 

‘In the porch of St. Winifred’s I shall 
hide thia narrative, and with it the one 
relic I have of Margaret—Margaret who 
lies 6o near me in her newly-made grave, 

“To-morrow I leave England, never to 
return; never to look again upon the old 
home scenes; never to re-enter this house 
till they carry me across the threshold— 
dead. 





“Margaret and I lowed each other. 
Though she was niy a lovely peasant 
girl, while 1 was the heir toa rich estate, | 





had vowed that she should be my wife. 

“At last my father discovered our secret, 
He was a proud man—proud of bis emi- 
nent lineage, of his gentile biood, of the 
stately English bome which be bad inberi- 
ted, which I in my turn, should own. 

“He commanded me to give Margaret 
up, I refased, and persisted in the refu- 
wal. e 

“At last, in despair, he suggested an art. 
fulcompromise. It was the old trick of 
testing true love by absence. [ was to 
travel for two years, to see or hear*nothing 
of Margaret, to hold no communication 
with those at home. If atthe end cf that 
time I was still constant, Margaret was to 
be educated and fitted for her place as my 
wife. 

The terms were hard, butI consented, 
I repeated the old threadbare words that 
love like ours laughed at years; that ab- 
sence would only make it stronger, 

“And then I bade her ‘farewell.’ 

“Wesat inthe church porch, hand in 
hand, with hearts too fullfor words, We 
looked into each other’s eyes and thought 
of the months and years of waiting which 
lay before us, 

“The mist rolled round the bills and en- 
folded us, The gentile summer rain drop- 
ped softly on the graves outside us we kis- 
sed for the last time. Then | started on my 
travels, I visited all the courts of Earope: 
my wealth, my name, msde me welcome, 
I maw lovely women—women in rich robes 
and jewels, while Margaret’s beauty had 
been clothed in homespun. But nothing 
shook me. I was true ‘Oo my peasant 
girL 

“Thetwo years passed away at last; my 
time of probation was over, i hurried to 
the peaceful village which held my love, 
How wy heart beat as we drove along the 
familiar roads! 

“J repeated her dear name; | asked my- 
self, tremblingly, ‘Had she, too, stood the 
test?’ And then I pictured the lovely,tear- 
stained face and faithful eyes, as | saw 
them inthe church porch, and could not 
doubt her. 

“My father greeted me warmly. He 
grasped my hand and drew me into the 
oak-panelied hail, where the logs roared 
and crackled on the hearth, and the wails 
were decked witb holly. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the hall was 
filled with visitors to celebrate the season 
and my home-coming,. 

“I led my father aside from the gay 
group round the fire and asked for Mar- 


‘He clapped me on the shoulder. 

‘s¢What! not got over your calf-love yet? 
Your sweetheart has not been so constant. 
Six months ago she married Robert Drew.’ 

‘*Robert Drew!—deformed and hideous; 
clownish English laborer; on whose bent 
form and distorted face no woman could 
look with liking; and my Margaret was 
his wite! 

“] hardly noticed my father’s 
words. 

“ «] furnished their cottags—you know, 
Drew's cottage, near Burton’s tarm. Ke- 
membering your fancy for her pretty face, 
1 did what I could for the bride, And, I 
hear she makes Robert a good little wife.’ 

“By what arts, by what ilies, they took 
her from me, I shall never know. That she 
was false, that she chose to mate so horrib- 
ly, I shall never believe, 

“I lef’ my father’s house and went 
through the park into the high road. In- 
stinctively 1 turned towards Drew’s cot- 
tage. Asl nearedit I saw alight in the 
window. I saw the firelight play across 
the oeiling, for the curtain was not ye 
drawn. 

“JT crept tothe window, and pressed my 
face close to the frost-covered glass, it was 
a humble cottage, and the room into which 
I looked was typical of the ordinary labor- 
er’s home. What a setting for a pear! like 
Margaret! 

‘She sat on a low stool, crouching by the 
fire; ber fair head bent down and resting 
on her bends. How changed she was! Her 
coarse gown hung loosely on her once 
daintily-rounded figure, Her bare arms 
were sharpand skinny. And when sbe 
raised her face, I started atthe sight of 
those pale, pinched features: those dul! 
mournful blue eyes. Could I see her thus 
and believe her false? 

“I raised my hand to tap at the window, 
but stopped suddenly and crouched be- 
hind a laurel bush, Drew came whistling 
up the garden path and raised the latcb of 
the door, 

“Isaw her shrink ashe entered, as be 
bent to kiss her. And then I rushed away. 
I could bear no more, I went to London, 
and for three months plunged into every 
excitement which the capital could offer 
But Margaret followed me through it 
Margaret with wet cheeks, as I kissed 
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‘good-bye’ in the church porch; Margaret 
with wild biue eyes, as she crouched beside 
ner cottage fire, 

“(Her face blotted out the play as ) sat at 
tbe theatre; ber soft voice whispered in 
my ear when I listened to great singers in 
the concert room, 

‘At the end of three months! returned to 
Hampshire. I had no settled pian; my 
one idea was to see, to speak to, Margaret. 
To near from her true lips the tale of 
treachery which bad parted ue; to take her 
away from ber clownish husband and sor- 
did surroundiogs. I argued fiercely that 
she was mine—mine alone, 

“I wentaslong the village street. The 
snow bad long melted away. it was young 
spring. The leaves were bursting ou', 
The birds were building in theold elme- 
And my heart whispered, ‘Hopel’ All 
Nature was so fair. 

“A long shadow cast across the sunshine 
of the street—a humble funeral approact- 
ing. And the bell from the ohurcb tolled 
out dismally. 

I stood still to let the funeral proceasion 
pase me; then leant, faint and horror 
stricken, against a cottage gate, as | saw 
the face of the chief mourner—the disfigur- 
ed face of Robert Drew. They were carry- 
ing Margaret to her grave.’’ 

e 7 * o o a . * 

The doctor dropped the MS., and stared 
thoughtfully attre bright face of the gir: 
on the bracket, 

Was this the treasure which was to he! p 
him win Grace! This tale of two spoileu 
lives! Then he remembered the little case, 
and forced it open. 

A long flaxen curl fell out and twined it- 
self around his wrist. 

With a faint shudder the doctor removed 
the dead tress, Then he reverently return- 
ed it to its case, 

This was all, Sir Percival’s treasure was 
“only a woman’s hair!’’ 

os 

ABOUT BULL FIGHTS. 

CASUAL VISITOR inthe beautiful 
capital of Madrid, at a time when per. 
haps there is more animation and ex- 
citement than atany otber season of the 
year—the Firat Day of the Ball-fights—can- 
not altogether withdraw bimeelf from the 
great whirlpool of which the “Piaza de 

Toros,’’ or Bali ring, is the centre, 

There are rules as strict, and laws as firm 
in doing battie with “Ki Toro” as those 
which regulate our gentler sports; and in- 
tractionsof them meetequal panishment of 
abuse or ridicule, 

The cruelty totbe wretched screws ot 
horses noone would thank it possible to 
even attempt to defend; and in this the 
curious argument of many Spaniards of 
the better and even educated classes, has 
filled me with absolute amezsment; not 
only trom its infinite weakness, but as 
mach from the frequency and coolness 
witb which it is advanced. 

“The horses are old, valueless, fit for 
nothing else, and at any rate they must die 
scon;’’ this has been said to me not once,or 
twice, but over and over again; and, in” 
deed, I might say almost invariably. 

Not the least surprising part of the mat- 
ter is that the argument ie brought forward 
in all good faith, and that it is deemed con- 
clusive, 

Madrid, always animated, is, as the day 
approaches, absolutely in a state of fever. 
Little else is talked of but ‘Los Toros,’”’ 
“Have you got your ticket?” ‘What did 
you have to pay?”’ (for except inthe case 
of subscriptions for a series, every seat is 
in the hands of speculators), ‘‘Wnhat piace 
have you?’ are questions heard on every 
side, 

Tre seats at their normal price are not 
expensive; the highest being eleven 
pesetas, or about two dollars. 

The Puetar del Sol, which may be called 
the very heart of Madrid—a grand open, 
oval space into which the busy traflic of 
nine streets con verges, and which is always 
fall of life—is on this day worth a journey 
to see for itself alone. 

The Plaza de Toros, situated about a mile 
from the Puerta del Sol, is the largest and 
finest in Spain. 

All seats being filled—and they generally 
are—it gives accommodation to fourteen 
thougand people. 

A vast circie of firm, smooth ground, 
covered with a slight layer of sand, and 
surrounded by tier upon tier of seats, 

First are tie barriers, a stout fencing of 
wood, some six feetin height, having on 
their inner, or bull-ring sidé, a slight wood- 
en ledge, which serves as astep to ihe 
Toreros in vaulting the barrier, to escape 
tLe rush of the buil. 

ln most of the bull-rings in Spain the 
barriers are divided into sections about 
every thirty paces, giving an opening ot 





some four feet, and ingress to the alley be- 
hind. 

Each opening is protected by an outer 
barrier of the same height, and leaving 
space between it and the main barrier 
through which aman may squeez3, but 
which is too narrow to admit the bull. The 
barriers protect a narrow passage, or alley, 
by which the buli-fighters and servants 
cau circulate the whole of the ring. 

Sometimes the bul! will leap the fencing; 
and then it is each for himself until he is 
driven forth, 

The seats then rise tier upon tier—some 
thirty rows all told, the first three or four 
being reserved and numbered; then ten 
rows unnumbered, 

All of these are of stone, and uncovered. 
Beuind these are the covered “‘boxes.’’ At 
one pointa specially large one, with glass 
sides, is reserved for Royalty, and at its 
side is that of the President and nis 
friends, 

Exactly opposite, on the other side of the 
ring, and facing bim, is the stand in which 
a regimental or municipal band discourses 
sweet music, 

Uader this platform ia the door through 
which El Toro is driven to meet bis 
death. 

For some hours before this, he is kept 
alonein a stail of almost complete dark- 
ness, with the result thaton quilting the 
obscurity and silence of his oell for the 
glaring light and the roar of she voloes uf 
the arena, bis fury is at ite bigntest. 

Picture what such fury must be! Brought 
only the day before from the open pastures 
he is suddenly immured in a cage 80 nar- 
row tbat he cannot turn—can scarcely 
move, 

At the moment he isto be sent forth to 
his doom, he is further maddened by the 
yells and shouts of his keepers,and a email 
spike, Of perhaps two inches in length, 
adored with two long etreamers of colored 
ribbon, is buried in his shoulder. 

And then the doors are opened, and he is 
nurried to the open yet confined bull-ring. 
Imagine the intensified fary of an anima! 
naturally fierce, under such goading as this 
and you will wonder if it be possible that 
such ferocity and strength can be subjected 
by no stouter weapon than a siender 
sword, 

L3ading from the cells are passages con- 
nected with tbe different offices; the stabies 
of the poor wretched screws of horses; the 
spacious courtyard in which the Torercs 
and their friends meet before the fight and 
talk. 

A pair of high wooden gates opens on to 
the road, by which the Toreros enter. 

The baull-fighters are diviaed into four 
classes, the chief being the Matador or 
Espada, whose part in the taurian games it 
is to deliver the death stroke, 

He is armed with a straight, finely-point- 
ed sword of ordinary rapier length, and a 
email red cioak, 

it is his daty to kill the bull by a tbrust 


given in an exact spot between the 


shoulders and reaching the hea t, and his 
partis-the most difficuit to play, requiring, 
as it does, courage, coolness, dexterity, and 
marveilous quickness of eye and judge- 
ment. 

Following the Espada, in importance, 
are the two Banderilleros, 

They are solely provided with two thin 
wands, or sticks, about two feetin length 
and profusely decorated with ribbons, hav- 
ing atone end a sharp barbed point of steel, 
and these must be placed firmly in the 
shoviders of the bull as he charges past 
them, 

To me, this appears the most difficult and 
dangerous play of all, for they have no de- 
fending cape. 

Next to taem are the Picadores—general- 
ly two, and always two or three in reserve. 
These are mounted ob tbe sorry steeds, 
which, blindfolded, and with their ears 
firmly plugged with tow, and atterly de- 
fenceless, aré, nine times out of ten, doom- 
ed to a crael, lingering death. 

Their riders, protected by ponderous pad- 
ding, the right leg sbeatbed in iron, and 
with a broad-brimmed “Rancho” hat, also 
specially strengthened to protect the weer. 
ere in their falls, are armed with a long and 
heavy lance, whose point isasbarp biade 
of steel some two inches in length. 

They act with the ‘“‘Chulos,” who rank 
next in order,and may be considered 
pupils in the preparatory schools ef their 
master, the great Espada, 

The Chulos carry simply acioak, and 
perhaps their part is the prettiest of all, 

Attracting the buil by waving their 
cloaks, be rushes wildly at them, and their 
wonderful dexterity and agility in avoid- 
ing his onset are exciting and interesting 


to a degree. 
Nor does it rouse one’s feelings of sym 
pathy so much with ‘El Toro,’’ for let me 
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say here that ‘‘Ei Toro’’ is no joke. 

Bulls for fighting are specially bred, and 
carefully selected; and, as certain racing 
stabies are famous for the horses they pro- 
duce, so particular herds are celebrated for 
their dauntiess bulls. 

The cost of one of these corridas may be 
safely reckoned at not leas than eight 
thousand dollars, There are generally six 
bulls killed, 

Horees are contracted for, and are bought 
at simply “‘knacker’’ prices; sometimes as 
many as twenty five are done to death. 
There are generally three Espadas, with 
their cuadriliss, 

Then there is a very large number of as- 
siatants and attendants; a very beavy rent 
is paid forthe Plaza; and the (iovernment 
tax, or ‘“sontribucion,” is also a consider- 
erable ‘tem. 

The ‘gate’ may be estimated, given a 
‘fall house’’—and it is almost fairly filled 
—at some ten thousand dollars, 

Let us now suppose that we are seated 
in our places, well in ‘‘La Sombra’’—for, 
even in April, the san is powerfully hot— 
the President and his party are filling their 
box. 

And now begins the prettiest part of all 
the brilliant show: the Procession of the 
Ball-fighters, 

The President—a member of the Ayun- 
tamiento, or municipal body—has taken 
his seat, and with bie handkerchie! has 
given the signal. 

The trumpets sound, and the doors op- 
posite to him and at the side of those be- 
hind which Ei Toro is imprisoned, are 
thrown open, and headed by two mounted 
algusziles, attired in cavalier dress of dark- 
blue velvet and plumed sombrero, the 
cuadrilias, or procession of bull-fighters 
appears. 

Oa this occasion three of perhaps the 
most famous Espadas of all Spain are en- 
gaged. 

Behind their respective chiefs follow, in 
their due order, the Banderilieros and the 
Chalos, equally splendidly attired, and to 
them sucoeed the mounted Picadores; and 
behind them come the attendants of the 
ring and gaily-barnessed mules, whose 
work itis to drag off at the gallop the 
carcases of the buils and borser, 

The leading horsemen, as they reach the 
President, doff their plumed sombreros, 
salute, and wheel aside, leftand right; and, 
as the rest of the procession approaches,the 
men salute; and then each burries to the 
barrier to throw aside bis velvet cloak of 
state, and change it forthe less gorgeous 
one of war—generally crimson lined with 
yellow. 

And now the mounted alguazil rides up 
agein tothe President, who throws to one 
of them the key of the prison of El Toro, 
He catches it in his bat, gallops across the 
ring, and delivers it to the officer in 
C) 

The barriers areall clowed; the toreros 
stand cloak in hand; the trumpets sound; 
the doors of the cage are thrown open; 
there is a moment’s hush of eager expect- 
ancy, and then, amid a perfect roar of ex- 
citement from the thousands around hip, 
El Toro dashes into the ring. With bead 
thrown up, and snorting with rage, be 
looks around, and dashes at full peed 
across the ring to where the nearest 
“Caoulo”’ stands, 

Kolding his cape doubled in hia right 
hand, he waits the momentof the rash, 
and, when escape would seem impossible 
to the unpractised eye, as the bull jowers 
bis head to attack he springs lightly across, 
and, throwing his cloak right in the face of 
the infuriated creature, leaves Fi Toro to 
toss it in the air and gallop on, 

The Picadores ride up from time tw time 
and ofter battle; and it is here that much 
of the bull’s courage and breeding is eati- 
mated. 

The Picador, half facing the bull, and 
boiding hia lance atthe charge, awaits tie 
rush; and Toro, after angrily pawing the 
ground, and nis tail waving with fury, 
pauses, and then, with ali his fearful 
power, dashes on. Horse and rider are 
literally lifted inthealr and buried with 
terrific force tothe ground; and it Ins nel- 
dom that the borse escepes a frightiul gash 
from the sharp and deadly horn which has 
impaled him. The Cuulos burry up, and 
with their cloaks draw tbe bul! away froin 
his prostrate foe, or It would be certain and 
violent death to both horse and rider, 

The attendants lift the Picador to his feet; 
and it is almost incredible that from such a 
besadiong fell and fearful shock @ man can 
recover himrelf sufficiently to remount; 
yet it is eeidom a Picador is injured. I! 
the horse can but juststand he is beaten \o 
his feet; and tbe Picador remounting and 
sgain taking his lanoe, hurries as fast as 
bis wretched boree can be spurred aud 
bammered to attack again. 








Scientific and Useful. 


A Goop IMITATION oF IvoRY.—Aocoord- 
ing to Stummer’s Ingenieur, a very good 
imitation of ivory may be obtained by dis. 
solving two parts of caoutchouo in thirty- 
six parte of chloroform, saturating the solu. 
tion with pure ammonia gas, and tnen 
distilling off the chloroform at a tempera. 
ture of 8) degrees ©. The residue is then 
mnixed with phosphate of lime or sinc- 
white, pressed to the required form, and 
dried. If phosphate of lime is added, the 
product has exactly the properties and ap- 
pearance of natural ivory, and it may be 
expected to find extensive application. 

MAOHINE FOR MAKING Woop WooL,— 
A machine for making “wood wool’’ is 
being used in England. The use of wood 
wool is coming rapidly into favor among 
manulacturers of glass cutlery, confection- 
ery, otc., for packing purposes on account 
of its cleanliness and non-hygroscopic 
properties, but its adoption is hindered, 
among other things, by ita comparatively 
high price, The new machine is intended 
to reduce the price, for it Is of such a size 
and design that every manufacturer can 
bave one working on his premises and can 
thus turn out bisown wood wool, Very 
little attention is required by the machine, 
and ail the parts are casily renewable. 
Timber of any convenient length can be 
out, and waste pleces oan also be utilized, 

FUTURE OF GLASS IN: MROHANIOS,—In 
a recent attempt to determine the place 
that will ultimately be occupied by vitre. 
ous substances in mechanics, it is stated 
that a French chemist, bas, during the past 
few years, conducted a series of experi- 
ments which bave resulted in a method of 
rendering giase sufficiently tough enough 
for use in moiding many articles hitherto 
made of iron. It is premised that the huge, 
sub-Atiantic, pneumatic tube, for the con- 
nection of the old with the new world, the 
suggestion of which was received with in- 
difference and incredulity some time ago, 
may eventually turn out to be not so 
chimerical as at first glance it was judged 
to be. A glass oar fitted into a tube of the 
saine material would spin away at an in 
credibly fast rate. No appreciable heat 
would be generated, and the great hard- 
ness and smoothness of the material wouid 
greatly lessen the retarding influence of 
friction, which will be one of the mont im- 
portant considerations in all systems of 
futare rapid transit. 

i 


Farm and arden, 


Fruit,—Nine cases out of ten, where a 
variety of fruit which once flourished in a 
given soi! has ceased to flourish and perfect 
fine fruit there, the change is due to the 
fact that the soll has become deatitude of 
the necessary mineral manure, 

In ConvitTion,—Hens, like horses and 
men, do not need such things as condition 
powders, and only seldom are tonics re 
quired, The true tonics for poultry, and 
the only conditioning, are strict cleanliness, 
good, clean, nutritious food, and pure 
weter, with sunlight and sufficient room to 
exercise in, 

THe Hoa.—It is not thought to make 
much difference whether a hcog’s skin is 
clean or not, judging from general custom 
in feeding. Hut this is contrary to fact, for 
it has been amply demonstrated that an 
animal with a clean skin does not consumes 
as much a6 One not kept clean, and gives a 
better return for the food eaten. 


DitcH ges —An open ditch acroasa field * 


ia a nuisance, It compels the wagona to 
go agreater distance, causes injury to stock, 
obstructs plowing and #o00n filaup, Ditches 


ahould be covered in some manner if poms! 
bie, but where the expense im too great 
they should be filled and drain tile sut- 
atituted, 


Kags and CoLp,— Unless eggs are [re 
quently collectea on very cold days they 
will freeze and crack open, They should 
be frequently collected not only to avoll 
lows, but aiso to prevent the bens from 
learning the vice of gg eating, as the 
cracked eggs will be @ temptation belore 
them whieh they wii! not resist. 

Woov and Nuts --Chestnuts, walnuta, 
almonds, butternuts and pecans can be 
grown and will gives “wood variety, and on 
many places on the farm they can be 


planted and grown to advantage an eusliy 
as other varieties of trees that bear such 


fruits as nuls Of 4 marketab 6 value, wile 
the wood of the nut trees are of equa 
value. 


—<__ >. <-> 
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Notice. 
Our readers are directed to the premium 
offer of 


another page. 
—- - —- « 


Dickens’ or Waverly Novels on 


-_— — 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 

every person who sends ua $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
inagnificent picture of “Onkist BKFORE 
PiILATR,"’ which we bave deacrived in for- 
mer issues, or the two splendid companiou 
photo gravures “In Love’’ and “THe 
PRAOKMAKER,.’’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, apd are in aize 12 x 1b 
inches each, The subject of the first named 
“In Love’ represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandimotners, sitting under a tree 
In the garden of an old-time tman- 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, js paying ber 
inost courteous attention, Everything in 
the work is full of life and beauty, In the 
seoond picture, ‘The Peacemaker,’ the 
couple have plainly bad a quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make itup,’’ Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or aitting- 
room, never caine from tiie hands of an ar- 
tist. 

Remember we send either “Obrist Before 
Pilate,’’ or the 7Jwo Splendid Companion 
Photo-grivuares ‘In Love’’ and The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2.00 for Tum Post one year, 

EP eum 
The Wouldbes, 

Who and what are the Wouldbes? it will 
le asked Are they ®& species of insect, 
cousins, for example, to the bumble bees; 
or a cross between a drone and a laborious 
wasp? 

Nothing of the kind. The Wouldbes are 
of the buiman race, and of those extremely 


civil zed members of it who are so much 
in the thrall of discontent, and so con- 
vinced of their own worth—-potential, if 


not apparent—that they are for ever sigh 
ing to be other than they are. 

“It [ were only like so and so, what 
could I not do! People should then see 
what I am good for!” 

This, then, is the characteristic of the 
Wouldbes; the onrase “I wish,’’ or “It 
only I were,"’ is ever in their mouth. 

The Wouldbes are not, as a rule, very 
in quitous persons. That is the best that 
can be ssid of them. Yet perhaps their 
very mierit in this matter is, at bottom, 
moie Of & vice than a virtue, for they 
would not be Wouldbes if they were not 
consistent in lethargy ratner than in action, 
aspirants rather than strivers 

The wicked man is generally a man of 


energy. Lis energy is perverted, of course; 
yet, in 60 far as it is emergy pure and sim- 
ple, itis laudable in hun. He has a virtue 
which the Wouldbes leck 

ww WwW oO every 
ay g ersex in every 


period of life. It is not an immutable 
state of mind; yet there is a grievcus fas 
cination in the culture of it which makes it 
very hard for the adult Wouldbe to throw 
off tLe habit and put bis hand in earnest to 
the plough which shall furrow the great 
plain of his desires. 

Among children, the Wouldbes, as op- 
posed to those who are not Wouldbes, are 
astentoone. It is right anu normal ins 
child to be a Wouldbe. 

He wishes he were s man like his father; 
a soldier lize his uncle; as much beloved 
as his white haired, benevolent old grand- 
father; as rich as that consummate spend- 
thrift, his mother’s first cousin. 

If the child has done with wishing, the 
odds are that it bas finished its career of 
growth. It may, indeed, become a foot or 
two taller, or even compress a few more 
so called attainments into its brain; but 
the latter, in ite case, are likely w be 
merely 80 much intellectual lumber—any- 
thing rather than a blessing. 

The Wouldbes are to be found of all 
ages. In comment upon this it is curious 
to mark that, except in individuals who 
have given their evi] dispositions full ex- 
ercise, the Wouldbe grown old is often a 
very charming fellow. 

It is in the middle of the course that he 
is liable to fall into temptation. Alter. 
wards he bows his head and looks with 
more charitable eyes upon a world in 
which he has not played the part he ought 
to have played. And so, having cried 
peccavi, the old, inavcerat enthusiasm of 
his childhood recurs to him. 

He is, perhaps, more of a Wouldbe than 
ever he was; but his wishes do not now 
centre in himself. He takes his nephews 
or his grandchildren by the hand and en 
courages their ardor by wishing for them 
instead of himself. 

“If only I had my life again before me, 
my dear boy,’’ he will say to one of them, 
‘‘as you have yours, this is what I should 
like todo.’’ And then he builds Spanish 
castles mountain high, as heedless of foun 
dation stones as if he were still achild. 

Indeed, 1t may be said that, of two men, 
the one an old Wouldbe who has faiied, 
and the other a successful citizen of the 
world, the former is likeiy to be more use 
{ul as @ stimulant to the young than the lat- 
ver, aod is much more likely to endear him 
self to them. 

The Wouldbe may be anything rather 
than brilliant, except in his aspirations. He 
may even be what the citizen of the world 
calls bim—an ass of the first water. 

- All the same, he will win hearts. Time, 
which has put the snow upon his head, has 
aot abated the sprightliness of his fancy in 
the line that is peculiarly his. 

One moment, with a sigh of regret, he 

will hold himself up to nis juniors as a 
warning; but the next, his eye will brighten 
again under the influence of a flash of 
newly- begotten expectation or desire, and 
the old ‘I wish,’’ will be heard on his 
tongue. 
It is a pity that the average Wouldbe 
cannot, at the age of fifteen, go off intoa 
deep sleep of fifty years or so. Then, at 
the awakening, he would realize that it 
were vain to expect the fruition of his va- 
rious impetuous desires; he would, per- 
force, be contented; and he would have 
none of those remorseful pangs which even 
the pest-controlled Wouldbe cannot es 
cape, when circumstances force him to 
look down the vista of the years from old 
age towards youth. 

TBACH a man to pursue some honorable 
employment, and a thousand temptations 
depart; give him pure and wholesome re- 
creations, and pernicious ones will lose 
their flavor; infuse into his heart the love 
ot home, of family, of friends, and he will 
no longer love the vices which separate 
him from them; give him positive and 
€arnest convictions, and false ideas and il 
lusions wil! drop away; in a word, let him 
‘learn to do well,’’ and he will, without 
persuasion, ‘‘cease to do evil.’’ 


Txosg who endeavor to imitate us we 
like much better than those who try to 
equal us. Imitation is a sign of esteem, 
but competition of envy 


To be vain is rather a mark oi humility 


than pride. Vain men delight in telling 





whal 20n0rs have been done them, what 
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great company they have kept, and the 
like; by which they plainly confess that 
these honors were more than their due and 
suck as their friends would not believe if 
they had not been told; whereas a man 
truly proud thinks the honor below his 
merit, and scorns to boast. 

HuMAN nature cannot bear idolatry. ‘It 
enleebies the judgment of the idolater, and 
it rouses the lower nature of the idoliz.d. 
When love outstripg judgment and over 
powers wisdom, it must needs fail to bring 
happiness; for happiness comes mainly by 
wisdom in such form as is best suited to the 
individual, and to love beyond reason is to 
love to one’s own hurt. 

Bg cheerful; do not brood over fond 
hopes unrealized unt:] a chain, link alter 
link, is fastened on each thought and 
wound around the heart. Nature intended 
you to be the fountain spring of cheerful 
ness and social life, and not the traveling 
monument of despair and melancholy. 


EXPERIENCE keeps a dear schoo); but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce in 
that; for it is true, we may give advice, but 
we cannot give conduct. However, they 
that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped, and if you will not hear reason, 
she will surely rap your knuckles. 


No government, no administration, no 
laws, no amount of industry or commerce, 
no extent of freedom, can give prosperity 
and solid comfort to the homes of the peo 
ple unless there be in those homes economy, 
temperance and the practice of virtue. 

Evegry question asked by a child's mind 
is @ reaching out towards the soul of things, 
and every question rightly answered and 
every law understood stimulates the growth 
of the child’s mind toward the world that 
lies around it. 

WE must never throw away 3 bushel! of 
truth because it happens to contain a few 
grains of chaff; on the contrary, we may 
sometimes profitably receive a bushel ot 
chaff forthe few grains of truth it may 
contain. 

HowEVER good you may be, you have 
faults; however dull you may be, you can 
find out what some of them are; and, how 
ever slight they may be, you had better 
make some patiert efforts to get quit of 
them. 

COMPLIMENTS which we think are- de- 
served, we accept only as debts, with in- 
difference; but those which conscience ir- 
forms us we do not merit, we receive with 
the same gratitude that we do favors given 
away. 

ANGER is the most impotent passion that 
accompanies the mind of man; it effects 
nothing it goes about; and hurts the man 
who is possessed by it more than any others 
against whom it is directed. 


NATURE loves truth 80 wel! that it hardly 
ever admits of flourishing. Conceit is to 
nature what paint is to beauty; it is nct 
only needless, but impairs what it would 
improve, 

ONLY the few favored by tortune can. 
scale the rock of fame; but there is pienty 
of other work to be done by the multitude 
as good and true in its own way, if not so 
enduring. 

No possessions are good, but by the good 
use we make of them, without which 
wealth, power, friends and servants do but 
help to make our lives more unhappy. 


AFFECTATION in any part of our car- 
riage is lighting up a cand'e to our defects, 
and never tails to make us taken notice o!, 
either as wanting sense or sincerity. 


Tug chief ingredients in the compcs’ 
tion of those qualities that gain esteem and 





The World’s Happenings. 





Bismarck wil] be 75 years old on the 1.¢ 
of April. 

Meta! ties for railroads are proving very 
satisfactory. , 

In a cemetery near Detroit are the graves 
of three husbands of the same woman—all tn arow, 


An Americus, Ga., man won & wager by 
eating nine bard-bolled eggs im exactly one mi- 
pute, 

A Georgia contemporary declares tha: 
there are only six editors in the whole State who 
can't set type. 

The bigh water around Marysville, Cal., 
has driven in town bundreds of jJack-rabbits, which 
are kilied In the streets, 

A lawyer in New York dislocated his 
jaw while yawning, and had to be taken to the 
hospital to have it replaced. 

An immense flume. 44 miles long, is to be 
builtat Spokane, The pipeisto be made of steel, 
and will be 22 inches tn diameter. 

Oa an average 110 000 people pass over 
the Brooklyn bridge every day cn the carsand 10,000 
on foot; 3000 vehicles pass over every day, 

Oliver Lane, ot Exeter, Mass, has car 
riedasilverdoliarin his pocket siuce February 6, 
1855. The coin has been worn perfectly smooth, 

The advent ot triplets in a North Dakota 
family the other day absorbed the appellations of 
Faith, Hope and Charity as the nomenclature, 

All the tramps in the Battle Creek, Mich., 
lock-up were offered (2 a day to go out to Gioguac 
Lake and cut ice, but every one uf them declined, 

In Utica, N. Y., tradesmen ot all sorts 
not only sell their delinquent accounts at a pablic 
sale, but advertise them at full length tn the papers, 

Maryland’s new cigarette law requires 
the seller to pay an extra tax of §50, and to make 
affidavit that the cigarettes be selle contain no inju- 
rious drug. 

It 1s proposed to reduce cows’ milk toa 
dry powder, as being better for transportation and 
superior tocondensed milk, The idea originated in 
Switzerland, 

Tne datly rations of & pair of ostriches on 
a farm to San DiegoCo,, Cal., are forty pounds of 
beets for breakfast and a half a peck toa peck of 
grain for dinner. 

A cat in Millville, N. J., finds pleasure 
in swimming, and often catches fish in shallow 
water with ite paws, ‘‘Ithas been known to swim 
ip pursuit ot a dock rat clear across the river,’’ 

According to a California paper the Chi 
nese at San Jose, Cal, lease property from white 
men for 12 months in the year and charge their 


tenants for 13 months, there being this many 
months in the Chinese year, 
A jeweier at Rocktork, Wash.. lately 


presented a clock to the public school. This was fol- 
lowed by a more expensive one irom a rivai jeweler, 
and by (he time theenthusiasm had subsided every 
room in the school had a clock, 


In order to show how broadening and 
highiy instructive is a common school education of 
the present day, we append an extractfrom a Oape 
Cod prize comp .sl\ion on immigration, which reads 
as follows: *‘An immigrantisa pheasantin Europe 
who knows little or nothing about life or govern- 
ment.’’ 


Oo o recent trial in Wales to test the 
validity of a will it was proved that in 1869 the testa- 
tor became impaired in Intellect to such an extent 
that he went to the post cflice with a postage stamp 
on his forebead and requested to be sent toa place 
he mentioned, 


A treak who died in Iowa recently, had 
the body of a two-year-old child, but a head as large 
as that of the ordinary man. Ile was 32 years old, 
and was never able to speak. For 30 years he was 
tied in a chairand fed with a spoon by his mother, 
whose constant fear was lest she should die before 
her boy and no one be left to walt on him, 


A Man at Wimborne, England, 66 years 
old, married bis 25 year old servant a week after his 
first wife died, and on their way from the register’s 
office the couple were pelted with rice, flour and 
Deas by a mob of several bundred persons, who at 
last became so turbulent that the bride had to flee to 
the house of a relative while the police took care of 
the old man, 


The singular spectacle of a man walking 
along the street eating greenbacks was presented in 
Duluth Minn., the other afternoon, He had swal- 
lowed #45 in fives, twos, and ones, when be was 
caught by the police and taken to the station house. 
A search revealed $607 between his inside shirt and 
skin, He suffers from hallucination that people are 
trying to steal his money, 


The diegust cf a young mana western 
paper tells about can easily be imagined. He rushed 
into a railroad stetion to find he was three minutes 
late for the last train of the day, and then dashed off 
the following telegraphic message to Mise——, in a 
town eixty miles away; ‘‘Have just miseed train. 
Must postpone ceremony until to-morrow. Would 
walk there iflcouid, Try to be caim.’’ 


A sharp swindler made a collection cf 
dimes in Fiint, Mich,, the other day. He procured 
a bundle of old liiustratea papers out of somebody's 
Tax baz, andatthe dinuer hour, when some of the 
proprietors or clerks were sures to be absent from 
each store, be wade the round of the business houses. 
Dasbing into a place be would slap down & papel, 
yell ‘‘Here’s your magazine! ten cents, please,’’ 
and those addressed, thinking some absentee had 
ordered the paper, almost invariably paid the scamp. 


L-onard Stevens, 13 years old, of Wh p- 
pie Hollow, Vt., lost his life Tuesday ina singular 
manner. He and a companion had been swinging !n 
the barn on a rope, and to give variety to thel! 


praise are good nature, truth, good sen’ e am ee ment a large loup was tied in tbe rope to 
¢ shorten it, so that they could take hold with the 
and good breeding. hands and swing out over a bay mow, and on letting 
a xO Of the rope drop on the hay. Thisloop, whi 
BH APPINEss is to the heart wl -y, | was large enough for the boy's body to pass throug 
! INE l LD Leal bat sunligh asily, passed over tne lad’s head, and when he 
8 to the body, and he who shuts out eitber | *° 7!" ba it caught him around 
ry " ange x q npe gave the alarm 
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BY 8T GERMAIN. 





What is Ambition? Notthbeend of Life; 
There's something yet more precious and more 
rare, 
Which makes old letters dear beyond all price, 
And a dead flower than richest gem more dear, 


The lone dead violet she gazed upon, 
The faded ink her loving fingers traced ;— 
Dead is my darling, and my heart is lone, 
But ne’er shall be her memory effaced, 


Be mine the aceless letter and the flower, — 
The memory of a day that cannot die, — 


The treasured thoaght of one full, pertect hour, 
And let the rest, ay, all the rest, go by! 


My Terrible Night. 


BY E A. HENTON, 














U REVO'R, old feilow! Then we shall 
\ meet abouta fortnight hence,’”’ says 
44% Kit Warner, giving my band a hearty 
grip—and I hasten down the companion. 

‘Goodbye, Sir Jocelyn! don’t forget to 
come and see us in London,” adds his 
sister, a8 She etands on the deck of the P,. 
and O, steamer which is just about to leave 
the harbor of Valetta en route for Eng- 
land, 

“That is not at all likely;” I reply smil- 
jug, a8 1 glance up from the boat at the 
beautiful face of the Australian girl gazing 
down at me, as she leans over the taffrail 
with her hands still full of of the large 
bunch of scarlet hibisus and blue moon 
flowerstbat we have brought from the 
shore, and I mentally register a vow not to 
lose no time in paying a visit to the ‘‘Alex. 
andra’’(where I anow the Warners are to 
stay for the season) as soon as] arrive in 
town, 

With a farewell flourish of my hatand a 
last wave of the hand, | take my seat, and, 
hastening out of the way ofthe great screw, 
thatischurning the water into foam, am 
quickiy rowed ashore by my two Maltese 
brethren, 

itis Sanday evening, and the sound of 
the distant church belis is softly melodious 
as it comes wafted over the waster. As I 
land on the Pieta and toil up the numerous 
stepe leading to the Strada Reale, 1 pause 
fora moment to watch the huge steamer 
vanishing away in the dim twilight, and a 
feelirg of regret comes over me, as I think 
thatthe pleasant voyage is past, and that 
thejolly days ashore with the Warners at 
the coaling ports are at an end. 

No more nights on the quarter-deck 
under those silent watchers the stars; no 
more sweet frivolous conversations, with a 
fair face beside me, and great eyes purple 
as the darkest petal of a heartsease, or per- 
chance a glorious translucent blue, look- 
ing mischievously at me from under the 
shadiest of panama hats, in the gleaming 
sunlight of the Tropica, or gazing thought- 
fully overthe moonlit waters ofthe Red 
Sea, 

It is just a year since I retired from the 
arm y—at that time being stationed in India 
—and started on atrip to China and Japan, 
and then going on to visitthe Antipodes 
before returning to settle down in Eng- 
land, 

Curious cities have I visited and strange 
scenes have I witnessed during the past 
twe.ve mentns,epjoying myself in my own 
way, living the life ofa veritable Wander- 
ing Jew, Globe Trotter—what you will! I 
havs walked the streetsof the Celoatial 
cities; eaten kitten pie in Yokohama one 
night, with a revolting eqdanimity that I 
shudder to think of now;afew days later, 
dining in state with the genial governor of 
Hong Kong, in company with no less than 
four distinguished admirals; 1 have spent 
tures months in Sydney, picnicked in the 
beautiful harbor, and visited the Biue 
Mountains; I have fraternalised with Aus- 
tralian cousins inthe gay capital of Vic- 
toria, witnessed the wonderful Melbourne 
Cup race, and gazed with astonisnment at 
the triumpbs of Worth and his confreres 
worn by the ladies on the Flemington 
awn, 

1 have visited the beautiful Gippsland 
Lakes, spent a week with the Governor of 
Mount Macedon, enjoyed a week’s kan- 
g48roo and emu shooting on a station in the 
west of Victoria, en route to join the mail 
steamer at Glene!g. 

And now, a8 1 stroll through the narrow 
Streeta of Malta, after all these months of 
travel and unrest, 1 begin to long for the 
quiet of my old English home in Sussex, 
and almost wish thatI bad gone straight 
On in the steamer that has carried meso 
comfortably for five weeks, 

Perhaps my dissatisfaction is caused by 
thought of those betwitchirg blue eyes, or 


(he remembrance of a few soft words 
iittéred on the Baraccathis morning, when 
aning or the parapet, ostensibly watch 








ing the dancing waves—with Kit ata safe 
distance absorbed in the movements of the 
red-coated sentries—I had told Eveline 
Warner that I loved her—not that 1 would 
bind her to apy engagement, deeming it 
unfair, before she had seen something of 
the world, or had, as I told her, “had her 
filing” —but a swift glance and whispered 
word had made me happy and content to 
wait. 

All day I have been doing the honors of 
the little isiandI know so well, having 
been stationed here with my regiment for a 
short time, some years ago. 

We have visited the dried monks of 
Civita Veocha, walked through the gardens 
of Florian, paid a visit tothe ‘sick wan,’’ 
where I persuaded Miss Warner to taste 
famous ices of Bisacola, and initiated her 
brother into the mysteries of a ‘'N .cobite;’’ 
we have visited tbe church of St, Jonn, 
and looked upon the beautiful picture of 
Annunciation attributed to Fra Angelica, 
and now that my vocation of cicerone is at 
an end I cannot help feeling regret that the 
day is over, 

Tous musing { continue my way, and 
am suddenly reminded of the object that 
bas induced me to break my journey and 
stay fora week at Malta, 

“Hallo! Why, it’s Ferrers, by all that’s 
wooderful, Where did you spring trow?’’ 
exclaims my old adjutant, standing on the 
steps of the club, 

“Arrived by P. and O. this morning,” 1 
say smiling, pleased totbink I am not yet 
forgotten, for there in no mistaking the 
genuine look of pleasure on Varley’s tace., 

‘‘Well, youare arefreshing sight,”’ he 
says, as together we enter the buiiding,and 
I am surrounded ina very sbort time by a 
group of “our fellows,’’ as 1 still call my 
old comrades. 

‘You see I heard the regiment had 
arrived here, so I couldd’t resist stopping 
to see how you looked in your new quar- 
ters,’’ i say to Cavaye, balf an hour later,as 
I stroll back to my hotel, where he leaves 
me to dress preparatory to dining at mess, 
For one and all, they have insisied on my 
spending this evening with them. 

On reaching the boiel,i find my vaiuable 
factotum, Carten, who has acoompanied 
meé on all my travels, waiting to receive 
me, 

* Your room is rather far up, sir, but the 
hotel! isso fall,and as there isa lift I thought 
you would not mind,”’ be says as | enter, 

“All right, Barton, { dare say it will do,’’ 
I answered ashe leads the way to the 
‘elevator,’’as I hear an American lady 
who has just come in describing the lift. 

It is far up—tremendously so, One, two, 
three floors we pass in succession; here the 
American lady departs, andasI continue 
the ascent I hear her informing her com- 
panion in the usual nasal ascent, that grater 
through my head like a scissors grinder, 
‘that those elevators are so stufty, that she 
is sweating awful!’ 

“By Jove! Whata woman and what a 
voice!’”?’ I marmaur,as we still go on, and I 
begin to wonder how much farther I am to 
be carried heavenowards, 

But we come Wa stop at the fifth floor, 
and Barton respectfully informs me that 
we have reacbed our landing. 

] should think sol Why, this isthe end 
of all things,” i gramble, as | follow him 
down a long pessage, and enteraroom at 
the far end. 

But all my ill bumor vanishes as I look 
round the large, airy chamber, a positive 
luxury, after being cribbed, cabined, and 
confined ins compartment six foot square 
for the last thirty five days, 

‘Well, it’s a cousolationto have plenty 
of elbow room, if we are skyed!”” I say to 
Barton, as 1 finish my dressing, and telling 
him not to wait up for me, purry off. 

W hat an evening we have, and as din- 
ner progresses | can almost fancy that 1 am 
back again to the barracks at Oberokee as | 
regard the well-known trophies of regi- 
mental piste with quite a fatherly interest, 
aud listen tothe well-remembered voices, 

Everything seems the same, save that 
there are no black figures gliding swiftly 
about, no waving punkabs, and I notice 
that one or two familiar faces are absent, 

Far into the night we ait talking, relating 
anecdotes, and discussing the events of the 
pasttwelve months, till a distant clock 
strikes one, and startles me out of a re- 


verie. 
“By Jove! How time files! I must ve 


oft,” Isay,as 1 bid Varley and Uavays 
good-night, and, arranging to meeton the 
morrow, take my departare, 

ltisaglorious night, Overhead, in the 
vauit of neaven, those ‘‘forget-ine-nots”’ of 
angels the stars keep silent watch, and the 
pale light of the rising moon lies in soft 
ripples on the 8¢a. 

‘A baby wind born of the night” steals 
over the isiand, bringing great whiff’ of 
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sweet odors from the distant gardens lying 
asleep in the dew, and making the air 
heavy with the scent of syringsa and orange 
blossoms, It isa night graven on my mem- 
ery for years, 

There is not a soul visible when! reach 
the hotel, save the drowsy looking porter, 
who nods me a sleepy good night as I pass, 
Everyone bas retired, and is sleeping the 
sleep of the just or unjust, as the case may 
be, 

T am too late for the lift, so am compelled 
to mount the long flights of stairs, and fee! 
thoroughly tired out by the time | reach 
my room at the far end of the oorridor, I 
donot spend much time undressing, snd 
am 800n comfortably settied in bed, and 
dozingoff in a biissfal state of unconscious- 
ness, when curious sounds in the next room 
attract my attention, and 1 am aroused by 
@ succession of mysterious noises. 

There isadoor between my room and 
the next, and it being my custom to fasten 
myseltin before retiring in a hotel,{ have 
tried this door some time ago, and found it 
locked, 

Giancing in the direction of this now, I 
sce there is a light snining through tbe key 
hole, testifying to the fact that my next- 
door neighbor is not one of those siceping 
the sleep of the just. 

There are heavy rumbling sounds as if 
the furniture is being dragged aboat, ac- 
companied by a grumbling and muttering 
in a deep gutteral voice, 

‘Some unfortanate beggar, who bas 
been dining, not wisely but to weil!’ I 
think sleepily, as I turn over, and console 
myself with the idea that it will be quiet 
as soon as he gets to bed. But time goes on, 
and the noises increase, 

In vainI bury my head beneatu the 
bedclothes, and hug the pillows ciose to 
my ears, to shut out those tormenting 
sounds, It is no use, and sleep being out of 
the question, I sit up,and geze dismally at 
the bright moonlight that is creeping 
throught the chinks of the shutters. 

*Ounfound the fellow! What the Dickens 
does he mean disturding people like tbis?’’ 
I exclaim, now thoroughly angry, as | 
listen to the soundsin the adjoining room, 
Thump! thump! bang! crash! | hear, 

“What an utter beast the man must be!’’ 
Il say aavagely as 1 make a tour of the 
room in searcnofthe matches, which are 
anywhere but where they ought to be, 
Siowly, with great deliberation, | paw 
round the table, and, knocking my we 
against the leg of a chair, am compelled to 
sit down and bug my lower extremity til! 
the pain has somewhat diminished, when | 
give up the search forthe matches as hope- 
less, and sally forth to find the night por- 
ter, 

But bere again J] am unsuccessful, He is 
evidently sound asleep, snd though | peer 
over the balustrade iu the centre of the 
corridor,drop my boots into the hall below, 
and make use of various other devices, my 
etorts to arouse him are in vain. 

Now, I bave not the remotest intention 
of climbing down those interminable stairs 
agsin—remaining awake all night woula 
be preferable wven to that, so there is 
nothing for it but return to my room, whicp 
I do, relieve my feelings by banging my 
door violently. 

It evidently basa salutary effect, for the 
sounds cease, and all is quiet, Suddenly 
recoilecting that my Matches are on the 
mantel-piece, I feel my way to that end of 
the room (taking care of my toes this 


wae). 
‘‘Here they are!” I say, pouching upon a 


sinall flat box, which | proceed to open, 
and discover that | amon the wrong tack, 
as a shower of tooth- powder descends on to 
my naked feet; but 1 am getting accus- 
tomed to my ill-luck by this time, sol 
philosophically continue my search, and 
atter a little more fumbling return to bed 
triumphant with the matches, 

For some minutes I remain with my 
candle burning, but all being quiet I ex- 
tinguish the light and lie down, 

I bave no sooner done #0 than those ab- 
ominabdle sounds begin again,and the noise 
ia worsethan ever, The racket isfrightfui. 
Pandemonium is a joke compared to it 
“No buman belng could stand this, and I 
won’.,”’ | say vigoroumy. 

lam getting desperate, without waiting 
to hear more I jumpout of bed,and, bastén- 
Ing across tbe r.owm, give @ Sharp rat-tat at 
the door between the apartments, at the 
same time intimating to iny neighbor, that 
I shal! feel much obliged if he would make 
leas noise, 

The crashing and bang!ng cease, but the 
muttering continues, and as | atrain wy 
ears and listen I distinguish a few sen- 
tences, an oft-repeated one being, “Questo 
el’ Inferno, ed wo sto qut.”’ 

Then all is quiet, ‘“[hat’s settied him,’’ 
[eay, emiling grimly as I retarn to bed 








thinking whata fool 1 was not to try this 
befcre, 

But I bave bed a large and varied ex- 
perience of drunken people during my 
travels, and bave generally found they are 
best let alone;so | avoided interfering with 
the nuisance next door, not caring (to risk a 
scene, However, it is ail quiet now, and, 
tired out, I am soon fast asievep, 

Crash! Sang!! Crash!!! and 1 am 
awakened by the most awiul series of con- 
cussions It is noise enough to wake the 
dead—a very Bediam let loose, and | think 
at leasttbe hotel must be on fire, or an 
eartbquake devastating the place. 

“Good Heavens! What ia it?’’ I ex- 
Clalin, sitting up in bed, and hastily light- 
ing the candle by my side, and us ldo #o 
the door is burst open, anda man falla 
headlong into the room, 

In an instant he has regained bis feet,and 
comes towards ne, brandishing a some. 
thing, which I discover on a nearer Inspec- 
tion to be a wooden shutter, andas | note 
the tall powerful figure, and regard the 
eyes almost starting outof their sockets, 
ihe horrible knowledge comes to me that 
this is no drunken man I have to deal with, 
but something far worse—a inadman—a 
creature without sense or reason, 

One glance round the room oonvinces 
methat lam quiteat his mercy, that | 
have nothing to defend mysel!i with; even 
my sticks and umbrella are unattainable, 
being securely strapped together in a dis- 
tant corner, 

Oa becomes nearer the bed. Selzing a 
pillow, I flung itin bis face, and as Le 
staggers back | extinguish the candle, and 
scrambiing out of bed rush into the adjoin- 
ing room, deeming it useiess to walt and 
unlock my own door, 

A scene of indescribable confusion meets 
my eye. No wonder | bave been unable to 
sleep. 

The furniture, broken to pleces, lies al! 
overthe room, The very bed has been 
dragged out of piace,and the great wooden 
shutters wrenched off their binges, while 
tbe floor is covered with strips of flannel 
and linen, ail that is left of the bedclothes., 
Kusbing to the door, I try in vain to open 
it,but 1 find to my dismay that it is locked, 
and the key had been removed, 

Bafttied, I turn basiily,and bave just time 
to spring on one side, when the madman, 
who is close beLind me, brings down the 
leg of at able(with which he has armed 
bimeel!) with a wmighty crashon the wal! 
just wuere I was sianding. And another 
second, and I should bave had my head 
battered In, 

Before be has tine to turn I rush past, 
but my adversary ia too quick, and I have 
only gone a few paces when he is after me, 
and seizing thy tallof my night-shirt drags 
me back, 

‘Now for it!'’ I may to myself, Imagining 
that thetime Las come fora hand-to-hand 
confilct, so Lexertall my strength to pet 
free and face my antagonist, 

But fortune, or Heaven, favors me. To 
my astonishment I suddenly find myself 
freed, and a tearing noise tolis me that my 
garments bas parted, The reiease ia ao suc 
den that I stumble forward on the fivor, As 
J scramble to my feet! see the maniac bas 
rushed past, and stands blocking the en 
trance to my room, 

Escape ie tinposaible; quickly I glance 
round the roow ip search Of @ bell, or BOM. 
meansinwhich 1 can take known my 
predicament, and at length catch tlghtofr a 
amall button in the wall, near the bed. 
Keeping my face towards the 
caring to risk another descent of tlunber 
my bead, | retreat back wards in the direr 
tion of the wall, and bave nearly reached 
it when the maniac becomes aware of iny 
intention, 

With a fearful volley of linprecations te 
springs towarda ine, and J have only jus 
time to back against (he wall and fez « 
chair, which | raised on high to ward off the 
biows which descend in rapid succrmale: 
At length, finding his blows res sted, tur 
lunatic desiate for@ woment, and | «neak 
one band furtivély behind me, and piers 
the tiny knob at wy back, still nodding the 
chair upraised with my rigit arin, 

For some secouda we stand gazing at each 


man, no 


other, and I have tine to nole the ot) ct 
before me. His face hes on it the weet 
diabolical expression that it has ever been 


my lot to witnesy, 

It appears to mie the very perscuificati n 
of biaSatanic Majeaty. 
black halr bang over his low frowniny fore 


(ereal tnaemenc f jet 


besd, above the distorted features and 
blood ahot tyes glaring fercely a: me, as « 
wild beast about spring on its prey, 
Still with my hand prerasing t tk b. | 
stand mentally anathematising the wt 


tribe of electr béelis, and thia one 


ticular, 
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rope, with whiob I could ring a resounding 
peail’’ Ithink. Nota sound breaks the 
stillness save the ticking of a wateb on the 
floor, and the heavy breathing of the man 
before me. 

My arm ie becoming cramped and trem b- 
ling,end I begin to think bow moch longer 
4 can bo!d out, asthe gieat beads of per. 
*piration trickie down my face. A spark 
oi bope fesbes through my mind as I 
realize that all thie time(it seems hours to 
me, butin reslity leonly a few seconds) 
that bell je ringing, and must bring succor 
sooner or later. 

Bat a ‘aw seconds more and all hope de 
parts, Unable to bold the ohals any longer 
with one hand, I bend forward and gently 
drew my hand from behind me. But the 
movement does not escape the sharp eyes 
of my enewy. 

With a tremendous yell of rage he drops 
the leg of the ocbhair which be has been 
using as a bat'ering ram, and, selz'ng te 
chair I am bolding,ty ists itoutot my handa 
as if it were a mere toy, and flings itt) the 
far end of the room. Ayain ensues another 
rush as | endeavor Ww reach wiy Own apar'- 
ment 

It ia my only chance; once unlock my 
doorand I am eafe, | think as] ecrambie 
sorosa the bed, hotly pursued by my ad 
versary. Hya quick flank movement he 
oultatr' ps me, and stands blocking the door 
way, gesticulating violently,and onoe more 
we are face to face. 

This time, however, hie long iean hands 
are empty, and | feel there js a obanos for 
me now that we oan fight fair, man to man. 
Not but that 1 am awarethe oddsare fiight 
fully against ine; that my etrength is noth 
ing pitted ageinet that great powerfo 
Ogure opposite me full of fotliinus strergtb 
ot madness—a strength that enabies ita pos 
aeseor to break up siropg furniture aw if it 
were eo many pieces of bamboo, With a 
muttering of ferce cathe uttered in Italian, 
}eeaprings towards me, and then ensues a 
terribie struggie, as together we are locked 
in deadly embrace, 

For some time J succeed in ho.ding my 
own,bucl know the conflict canaot lam 
much longer, for my strength is ebbirg as 
the minutes pass, and Iam atili fighting 
deaperately with t.e inaniac, With « violent 
(fort 1 bresk from bim, knvcking agaiuet 
(hb washetand and upsetting the jug and 
basin, which fail with @ orash, 

Crossing the room, . succeed in reaching 
the bell, and preas my finger on the knob, 
leaning against the wall, breathless and ex 
bausted, vaguely wondering what will be 
tha end of i ali. 

Standing opposite to me is that hateful 
figure, watching me as a cat watches a 
moure, He is quiet for the space of a min- 
ule; then, with a demoniacal grin, he de- 
liberately stoops, picks up a large plece of 
the broken crockery, and hurle it at me, 

A sbarp stinging pain darte through my 
brain; a sensation of agony that J pray God 
l may never again experience, my eyes 
are blinded with a rush of warm biood,and 
then—I see no more—l only know that I 
am strugg'ing ina sea of darkness, a very 
cavern oO! Stygian ce, and that long 
bony fingers are gripping wy throat, 

Onoe again that awful stragglie com. 
nen but, blinded and weak from loss 
of blood, }] am almost powerless to defend 
myself,and am soon onthe floor, agaunt 
bony figure kneeling on my cneat. 

Never until now bave I realized how 
sweet it le to live, 

‘“Heip!*’ ] about, but the words die away 
ina faint whisper, my parched throat and 
dry lips refuse to utter a sound, “O God, 
help me!’ I moan but there is no answer 
savea mocking of fendiah laugh, Closer 
and oloser grip those cruel, claw-iike 
fingers, 

The agony is intolerable. My whole life 
passes before we as a flash, Stunn:d, 
bruised, and bleeding, I 16 there; how long 
| Know not; it seemea an eternity, houre, 
days, wceks. | can no longer atrugglie, Al! 
my strength i# gone, The warm blood still 
flows frow ny eyes, and so / lie in a stupor 
of despair, and can only bope thatthe end 
will be speedy—when hara!l What is that? 
A gliummer of bopeptruggles into my mind, 
and with one iastfeeble effort! endeavor 
to free myself from the hands that are 
cboking me, 

I hear a muriner of voices, a hurrying to 
and fro of footsteps; there isa buzaing in 
my 6ars, and then ail ie a blank, 

- + + o cal - 


“Yea, be is certainly better, Thank 
Heaven!" and as 1] recognizs Varley’s voice 
1 become duly conscious that I am lying on 
a bed in a dark room. 

“How long bave I been bere?’’ I ask as | 
raise » Weak arin, and push tho bandages 
from off my eyes. 

‘“‘Huasb old fellow. Dont talk; you bave 
been ili, bat we'll soon have you rignt 
again,’’ my old comrade answers. 

“Why don’t you light the cand/s?’ How 
dark itia!’” Iimurmur, and asi speak a 
remembrance of thatawful scene comes 
over me, and | shudder violently. 

‘““My dear sir, you really inust not talk,”’ 
a strange Voice iakes answer, 

“Yea, but light the candie. {1 hate this 
darkness,’ 1] say fretfuliy. There is a pause, 
then a whispered consuitation, and again 
the strange vo'ce answers ine, in tones tbat 
are softer, gentier than before: — 

‘It je Tuesaday morning.”’ 

‘Tuesvay!’’ Lexciaim in astonishment. 
‘Then i is nearly a week since that terribie 
night,’ and as! begin to think a vague 
uneasiness fille my brain. A bhorribie sus- 


picion comes to me, and leaning ov one 
cibow 1 raise myself in bed. | long two 
ask a Question, bul dare not, fearing to con- 
firm tne dreadiul suspicion that is baunt- 
ing me 

parton ar.ey N al cK e it? 
l gas; weak esiteting accents Chere 
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is another silence.,and then my old comrade 
answers in low tones: — 

“Half past eleven.” It ia true then my 
worst fears are verified. As the terribie 
knowledge comes to me that I am blind, I 
turn iny face io the pillow and a great sob 
breake from me. It isa horribie, an awful 
thing to realize thet never again shall I see 
the vright light, never again sbali | be abie 
to look upon the dancing w ves, the 
glorious biue sky, or the thousand and one 
besatifal thin that God has sent to 
brighten the visions of poor mortals on 
earth and take away some of its pain. 

it is enough to fill any one’s heart with 
bitterness, and for three long hours I battie 
with this agony. In vein the doctor and 
Varley entreat me to compose myself, tail- 
ing ine that the case la a curable one, but 
some instinct telie that it will be otherwise, 
in vain my faithful servant Barton im- 
plores we not to grieve so dreadfully, téil- 
me that I may undo sll that good care and 
nureing bave done for me. It is no use, 
1 cannot help myself; that terribie word 
blind seems to be written upon my brain 
in letters of fire, 

Onoe again | fall intounconsc'ousness,and 
many days pass before | am weil enough 
to hear tue acoountof my miraculous escape 
frou the maniac, and to learn that my as 
sallant was the Count Kan'no, an Italien. 
who had been confined ina iunatic asyium 
some two years ago, and only released as 
cared three mon:hs previous to the night he 
attackéd me savage:y, when it eventually 
took three men t hold bim., 

+ ~ = o a - 


It ja the close of a summer's evening,and 
lam bw again to Josoelyn Towers, the 
dear old home | have been away from so 
long, all of which wy mother has taken 
such good care of during my absence, 
Through the open window of tne library, 
where | am ajltting, great breaths of 
sweet perfume are wafted, telling me that 
the glorious June lilies and roses are bios 
soming everywhere in the old gardens, 

On ail sides there are signs of summmer.A 
faint bum of busy insect life iningies witn 
the chirping of many birds, and | hear toe 
joyous trill of a Jjark in the ter off blue 
etner, and an animated twittering of a pair 
of swallows flirting under the eaves, 

Every now and then the sound of fresh 
young voices and merry laugbter is boro op 
the wings, of the faint breez;, and I| hear 
the clear rich tones of Kit Warner saying, 
“Tbree all: your serve, Lady E tith,’’ 

Forthe Warners are staying with ve. 
They bave been at Jocelyn Towers three 
weeks; and, to my in.enre regret, they in- 
tend to return to London to morrow. | 
have been feeling out of sorts all day, and 
as i sit alone, having stole away from the 
merry groupon the lawn, an exoveding 
great bitterness fills my soul, 

A longing that never can be comes to m., 
and | bow my bead on my hands, and be- 
oomea prey to despondency. it is not 
fen that 1 give way like this, but to day | 
try in vain W& conquer the demon of despair 
tbat is hovering over me, making the iuture 
sem #0 dark, 80 hopeless, 

‘Ob, Eveline, my love, my love!’ 1 
murmur, thankful tnat there is noone wo 
witness my sorrow, Do one to Bee the great 
scalding tearsa—unendurable tears — that 
trickle down my face. 

Presently I bear voices approaching, and 
I recognise the sweet ‘tones «f Eveline 
Warner, as she taiks W my motuer. The 
two have become fast friends during the 

t three weeks. 

Hastily I sit upright, and endeavor to 
compose my features; ashamed of my 
weuk ness, fearful lest tule girl of all others 
should find me unmanned, and as! jean 
my aching bead on my hand | find myseif 
listeniog, half unconscously, to their 
conversation, 

‘Yes, poor Jcacslyn, he was always so 


handsome, itis very hard,’’ | hear my 
mother ~y A 
“Hard! itis terrible; | cannot conosive 


any thing more dreadful than to be blind; 
bat, dear—he is as handsome as ever; no 
one could ever imagine those great biue 
eyes to be signtiess,’’ Eveline answers in 
tones that she tries to make cheerful, but 
there isthe sound ofa sob tn her voice, 

I begin to realise that I oughtto go 
away, tosbut my earsto the conversation, 
but the next words arrest my attention,and 
cobain me to my seat. 


“Do you know, Lady Ferrers,I—I oncos 
thought he cared for me,’”’ Eveline is say- 
ing, and then my mother replies ina low 
heart-broken voice. 

Toere is a pause, and as 1 hear the low, 
sweet tones saying, ‘Don’t darling, do not 
grieve so terribly,’’ 1 know that the two 
women are mingling their tears togetber. 
For sometime my mother continues taik- 
ing, and when | can distinguish the next 
words, Kveline is speaking again. 

“Bat wuy, dear—why snouid this make 
any difference?” she says, and after a littie 
more conversation { bear my mother’s 
xown trailing across the verandah, and I 
know that Eveline is alone, A great re- 
valsion of feeling sweeps over me,4 wave of 
Joy and bope that causes my heart to beat 
hotly. 

‘Surely, surely I heard aright; I can't be 
mistasen,’’ I whisper, but | stifie the 
thoughte that are uppermost in my mind. 

“Bah! What a seitish brute] am—lI for- 
got,’”? | muraur, passiog my band over my 
6vea, bul some instinct leads me on, and | 
krope My wey across the room, and step 
out through the open window, 

“Ab! there youars. I bad been wonder 
ing what had become of you,” and quick 
ligot steps come down the verandah tu 
warde iné,andagentie band laid on my 





arm leads me to my favorite seat. 


“It is such a glorious evening. Quite per- 
| fect,” she says as I lean back on my large | 
DaMmMDOO chair ; 





“Ab! tell me abont it,’’"I say,more to gain 
time, as I try to still my besting heart. 

“away to the right, you know, over the 
park, the sun is going down & vivid crim 
eon and there are little pufis of golden 
clouds resting over the woods, like the soft 
caris of Tintoretto’scupids; and the roses, 
ot! tney are so lovely. The whole scene 
reminds one of those lines: — 


‘Green things to green in the summer, 
makes answer,and rose tree to rose. 

Lily by illy the year becomes perfect; and 
none of us knows 

W hat thing is brightest of all things on 
earth, as it blossoms and biows.”’ 


anesays, describing so vividly as is her 
wont 

“1 oan aluos: faocy | bave my sight back. 
—Audso you are going away to-morrow, 
What sha!i | do witnou. my eyes, Fairy?’ 
I way, trying to speak lightly. I have got 
into the way of cailing her by the latter 
name since she bas been with us at J s 
celyn, she Las dop* #> much to prevent me 
from feeling my + fli ction so keeuly that I 
often tel! ber that sue is ny good fairy; but 
lightly as Lepeak my beart ie well nigh 
darating. 

“Yea, 1 wish I were not going, I wieb | 
cou!d stay witb you always,’’she answers 
in a low voice, and egain tnat floodof joy 
rushes over me, sending the quick blwod 
dancing through my veins,an’ ceusing my 
breath to come bard and fast, 

“Eveline do you know what you are aay- 
ing? Child, do yon know what you iead 
me to think—to hnope?”’ I say, rising and 
crossing the verandah. lam getting quite 
an adept at finding my way about now,and, 
guided by her voice, | wa:k straight ap: oss 
to where sbe is standing leaving against 
one of the Corinthian piilare, and I take 
one of the smal! hands. 

“You ought to be glad that I am going 
away. You bave forgotten what you once 
saidto me at Malts,’’ she says in low 
toner, 

“Forgotten! I wish to heaven | could for- 
get,’ | eay vehemently, and as | apeak I 
feel the email hand trembie violently. 
“Why? secause it istorture to be near 
and 1 know that I can never be anything 
to yoonow, Ou! my darling, and | love 
you #o,’’ and in spite of me tne passionate 
words break forth, 

‘Then why wou't you marry me? Oh! 
why do you inakeitso bard for me?’”’ she 
says,and | kpow that she is crying now. _ 

‘‘Because it would be so cruel—asin—to 
remind you of a promise made before I was 
biind,”’ | say, but the very touch of her 
gown almost breaks down my resolution 
to be strong. 

‘“Batitl love you, iff cannot be happy 
without you,’’ she says in low tones, 60 
low that | bave to bend my head down to 
hear, and | do not walt formore, but take 
ber into my arms, and cover her face and 
bair with paseionate kisses. 

“Are you sure you will never regret it, 
Fairy? never be sorry that you are tied 
to a poor devil tnat ie blind? Ah! I have so 
little to offer you, sweet—so little— only a 
heart,’’ lsay as | pase my hand gently 
over ber face, iingering/y, lovingly, loth to 
leave the ceautiful features | remember so 
well; butasmall hand is placed over my 
mouth. 

‘Q1lte sure,’’ shesays; and! know by 
‘er voice that she means it—that hence- 
forth and forever] and wy Fairy will 
never be parted-antil we crosa the border 
of that unknown world where there shal! 
pe nO more death, neither sorrow, or pain. 
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gage! Why snouldsbe ride, day after 

aay, while we bave to tramp it on foot, 
auu carry the babies and ithe bundles into 
the bargain? And ali, forsooth, because 
she basa gold ring on her tinger! Much 
that ring was wortb at Jankow!’ 

“Hoi thy pratiog tongue, and have a 
care to tbyseif! Black Rudolph was not 
aiwayseotender tothe woman as he is 
8 noe Jankow; and thou’dst best not rouse 
bim.”’ 

A long cavalc:de winds slowly upthe 
hilly road. Some leagues to westward 
behind it still rises the smoke from the 
sacked and piundered village, At tne hili’s 
foot l‘es an outiying homestead — this 
morning psaceful, plenteous, and happy; 
now deserved, ruined. In the low wemern 
sky— warking tueir track of pillage—hangs 
the rei evening san, siowly singingin a 
maz3 of glorious hues; while through the 
swaying branches of the pine-trees, which 
border the roadside, bis crimson and 
i gieaws shine like tire and bilooa 

pon tue tar. ished heimets and cuirasses 
of the mouated free lances 

Toere is but little order in the wild pro- 
cession: the officers on borseback, the wen 
in broken cow panies singing wiid songs in 
mewory of their victories; behind, the 
wagons piled bigh with corn which, this 
Morning, stood in some thrifty stackyard, 
or with the hoasencid goods and provisions 
sna.ched ruthieesly from terrified and un- 
cilending villagers, 

Round these last trudge the women, to 
whose skirts ciing Darefuoted little child- 
ren, and two or three captive girls weeping 
bitterly for ther lost homes and murdered 
kinsfolk. 

And, lastofali—apart, a few paces from 
the reat, one band tpon the bridie of his 
horse, the other ciutcnoing at his biade—a 


Ls her get downand walk, the bag- 





nan waiks aloue stern, and silent. 
He bas heard ail, yet only his grio 
silence and the involuntarily handling 





his weapon mark his smouldering wrath, 
bis resoive to postpone vengeance for the 
present, 

fer bebind him inthe wagon, tenderly 
cared for, and shielded as far as ble 
from the rude sights around, lies the only 
being who, since his boyhood, bas awaken- 
ed nofter feelings in bis heart, one who lies 
dying, amid the borrors of a free-lance 
camp, withoat one other hand to tend or 
care for her, one otber heart to mourn her 
10aa, 

This is Black RKudoipb; before Jankow 
the wildest, wickedest, most ruthies of al! 
that daredevil crew, and sbe is his wife, 
Ab! in that word .ies all ber desolation 
her loneliness; nothing in all the word 
could have #o surely and so utterly cut her 
off from every womanly care, and tender. 
ness, and comfort. 

To these angry, clamorous women, tired 
out witha long day of pillage, and the 
barden of a booty which but this morning 
seemed the most coveted treasure upon 
earth, it is an intolerable offense tnat 
Radolpb’s wife should ride safe and easy— 
biest in so strong and tender a protector— 
while they wust keep the road, 

Rudolpb’s ominous scow! is answered by 
louxs as biack; fierce taunts arise again, 
until, at some word tung with more 
angry daringthan the rest, tne free-lance 
makes aswift and furious stride toward. 
tne speaker, 

Then, like the burstingof a mill-dam, 
the smouloering fury of tne whole camp 
breaksout; tuere 18 a short and angry 
altercation— vbicows—and the deep and 
sudden silence of surprise and fear. 

The Captain of the band rides back, and 
furiously demands the cause of all this 
brawling. Half fearful, terrified at treir 
own prowess—as a ventursome hunter 
gazes afar off at the dying lion—the free. 
1ance fall back, and point in silience to 
the tainting, falien figure of their some. 
time comrade, 

Rudolph has sunk upon the bank which 
skirts the road, bis head falls on bis breast 
beside the clutching bands which striveto 
close his death wound, 

‘1 t’s fatal?” cooly says the Captain. 

Yes: Black Kudolph bas got his deatb, 

‘*Marob on! ‘ the Captain says. 

Tuey move. A dying soldier more or 
jess—a good companion gone—what matter 
wagon stirs again Black Ruduiph atrug- 
gies once more to bis feet, and iuriousiy 
calis On theu to jeave bis wife, 

“Pat tbe wench down,’’ the Captain 
sneers; and the band goeson its way, re- 
gardiess, save in coarsest mockery, of the 
two belpless, dying feliow-creatures lett 
alone miust the comniog night. 

Far up the winding siope of the pine-clad 
biil, the wan can watch them as ne turns 
after them. Kveu aa they siowiy dis- 
appear beyond its shelving brow, sounds 
from the band are borne again to him upon 
the evening bretz3, 

The laughter and wild songs; the distant, 
angry grumbling of those who marcn last; 
the fur.ous Oatbs of the leader, sound some- 
what strange in the quiet, darkening 
country and though that shadow which 1s 
faliing heavy on bimnow. He raises bis 
hand a‘ter them as they pass, and curses 
them with the bitterness of unforgiving 
death. 

So much fora man’s reward! The old 
companions whom he has been witb for 

the captain be bas served faithfully 
through all his changing fortunes, can tarn 
frova bim witb scorn in this bis greatest 
hour of need, without a glance of kindness 
or regret. 

They have left him alone, wounded, hel p- 
less, dying! There is more than the bitter- 
nesses Of mere ceath inthe trought! Tois 
is bis gain, bis recompense for all that he 
gave up years ago wheu he joined that law- 
less company. 

He slowly turns from the last sounds of 
their retreating footsteps, and, with such 
feeble strength as he can muster, draws his 
wife’s head upon bie Knees. Itisali he 
can do for her now—be who would have— 
who has—protected her with bis life! 

How carefully, how tenderly, he raises 
ber, though it is agony for him to move; 
while the name, wwico ‘or years be has not 
spoken, save ip coarsest mockery, save in 
curses on his faithiees friends, rises in 
prayer as he gezes on his wife. 

Slowly tbe low, red sun sinke over the 
darkeuiug landscape, ite warrath and light 
lingeringly dying, asthe strength of his 
life ana manhood are dying in nim, Toe 
last brignt tenta fade from fiery red and 
orange iuto dail crimson, dim nta, 
dusky purple, like the iast glowing embers 
of some stupendous fire, deep silence 
reigns over the wide landscape—only the 
night breezs stirs amid the pine-trees, He 
sees th~ cay fade witn the apatby of utter 
hopelessness—the hopelessness of despair. 
Death is coming with the darkness and the 


—_ 

@ does not fear death; far, far too 
familiar is itto him for him to fear it, He 
has \ooxed at it, nor shrunk from it, for 
many years, and now it has coine to him— 
as he knew it weuld— suddenly, with swift, 
unerring certainty, 

He would weicowe it, and die as a free- 
lance should—careiexssiy, bravely, desper- 
ately if :t were not for her. Ab! there is an 
unbearable agony in the thougnt that he 18 
leaving her; an anguish of very heipiess 
ness inthe remembrance that his deatb 
deprives her of ber oaly protector -:he only 
one who loves her, 

Tears, that have been strangers to bis 
eyes fur more tuau twenty veers, are iD 
them Dow as he gazes at bie wife It is bis 
agony of pain; bin growing weakness, bis 
helpless, bopeiess despair, the misery of 
parting with his unprotected darling, whict 
bave wrung toem from hin ay, anc & 
‘Oling more than these 










































































As be ber poor, cold ane in his 
own, be aeither sees nor bears, His thoughts 
nave wandered far over years that are cead 
and gone to scenes which, until three years 

o, be had never recalled. 

The life of recent years falls from him— 
the reckless joy of its dangers, and its 
pleasures, and ite triampbs—and scenes 
polier, happier days rise up beiore his dy- 
ing mind. 

He is a boy again--sole son of bonest 
peasant perer ts—bold, light-hearted, lov- 
ing, proud of his position as their future 
prop and stay. 

It bas grown dusk around him; bat he 
sems to stand once iu the bright 
sanshine of that summer’s morning twenty 
years ago, when they were all around bim 
and he took bie last farewell. 

He is awain the brave, frank young sol- 
dier, eager to serve bis country and defend 
the right. 

Again be is setting out in life, with ail 
the glory and bonor of his calling to be 
won, What @ proud embrace bis father 
xives him! How his mother drives back her 
tears as abe bids Heaven bless him. 

W bat prayers are said for the absent lad; 
what goo4 counsels does he carry with him; 
and ob! what hopes, what resolutions, what 
fair dreams, never to be fulfilled! 

And yet another scene—that night at 
Jankow—(twenty years after. All the bor- 
,or, the cruei glory, the mad p.easure of 
that night. 

Sureiy now the fierce glare of flames 
illumines the pine forest with a glow red- 
der than the departed sun? 

is notthatfair young girl still clinging 
to bis arm, with faith even in her wildest 
terror, and praying him to save her? 

Ab, tbat was the turning point of his mad 
career—tbat trust in bim who had thrown 
away hia soul; in bim, Jrom whom even 
the most bardened sbrank! 

Then came the time when, tor the first 
time, with all the force of hw strong na- 
ture, he longed for betier things. For, out 
of pity tothe friendless girl he made his 
wiie, grew love; and love so pure, and 
humble, and unselfish, that it entirely 
changed the man. For ber sake he hated 
her rude life which had of old been all he 
cared for; and, a8 be saw her dying of the 
rough, cruel life he led, he hoped again 
passionately fur the peaceful pleasures of 
bie father’s bome; be longed for the fath- 
er’s pardou which he dared not to en- 
treat. 

Alas! it is too late. He is leaving her so 
fast, 80 certainly tnat no more remains to 
him but one farewell before he goes; be, 
whom she has leaned upon and trusted 
for these three short years is failing her 
at last! 

He can do nothing more for her! 

1. is with uncontrollable anguish that he 
grasps her slender fingers, asif, in touch- 
ing her, be sought fresh vigor. Ob, if he 
could but make life safe for ber before he 
letther! If that wronged and angry father 
were but here, that he might throw away 
Lie shame. and pride, and fear, and asx for- 
givencess! 

He is strangely weak—his very thoughts 
grow indistinct, as if be bad not strength 
t: frame them; yet there comes back to 
him, through the Mg hy of his de- 
Spair, some words t seem born of his 
hopeless longing: ‘‘I will arise—and go tn 
my fatver.” 

o * © e e e 

In the deeply-blue vault overhead a few 
stare have cowe out; the faint greer stream 
of light to westward has faded into the 
darkness of tbe whole firmament; over the 
ever awaying, ever-sighing pine irees the 
silver moonveams berald ber coming. It is 
long since they were left to die. Why does 
deacon satay bis hand? 

The nigit is cold, and the chilly moon- 
light is even colder, She bas drawn closer 
to him, but oils arm has scarcely strength 
to clasp ber now. Surely, though slowly, 
life is eobing from nim; even her dear, 
low voice, which recalis him, as she 
breathes bis name, from the very gates of 
the grave, grows fainter on bis ear, 

Axain she speaks, and her frail hand is 
pointing to the coppice in the valley. Again 
be bhears—be answers, He starts forward, 
drawing bis cold hand across his failing 
sight, Can it be true? or is it the mockery 
of death? 

No! there are lights below, which he 
can see—which he, please Heaven, may 
reach, 

‘Little one,’”’ he says, hope bringing 
strength, ‘‘canst thou walk?”’ 

He pas risen; and she rises, too, still 
clinging to the arm which never yet has 
failed her, Alas, there is no longer strength 
in it. He is leaning upon her, and she 
faints beneath the burden, thinking it her 
Own weakness, 

Ob! must he fail? It is but one supreme 
éefiort, one great last struggle, and life must 
—nay, it shall be--long enough for that, 

He lifts her siowly, and wito an agony of 
pain. Slowly, teebly down the hilly road 
he staguers on, groping blindly wita foot, 
and hand, and eye, bending and swaying 
under the light weight of his unconscious 
burden. 

At every step the ground appears less 
steady; with every gasp for breath the air 
grows heavier; in spite of ali his anguish 
of desire, be must often pause for respite, 
for reilef, Ob, if he dare but loose her for 
& moment! But no; he knows he never 
more could raise her! 

Bat yet he struggies on, s pause at every 
step, a blind, faint grasp at every tree or 
fence along his path. Still on, his blind, 
dim gaze fixed on that beacon light before 
him, which scarcely seems to grow or 
brighten to his vision. Still on, though 
pain, and weakness, and despair, and death 
are Claiming him—until he falis across the 





threshold! 


She is saved! And he? a 
® . — ” e * 
Kind faces bend low over the dying sol- 
dier, and tears, such as he never thought 
» have shed over him, fall fast upon Sis 
row, 

W hose is this voice calling him, this band 
a. hie? Surely this is the light and 
= jf eaven! 

mn words, learned | rise to 
= lips with all the strength af cappiien- 
on: 

‘**Father—I have sinned—forgive——’ 

“*Forgive thee! Ob, my son! my son! 
my son!’’’ 


—_—_ 
——— _ 


FOREIGN TITLES. 








accurate or even inaccurate informa- 

tion res ing the foreign nobility, 
tuore exists In the Anglo-Saxon mind on 
both sides of the Atlantica nebulous sate 
of knowledge as to the bearings of toreign 
rank. Pernaps this ip a measure is due to 
the fact of the very large number of per- 
sone who by foreign ruies of heraldry eo- 
joy the privilege not merely of noble birta 
but of its attendant right to title, a view to 
some extent justified by the statement trat 
in one Russian family sione, the Galiisins, 
six hundred ef its members are entitled to 
rank as ‘Princes.’’ In this connection, 
perhaps no foreign title ls more generaliy 
misunderstood than that of ‘*Prince,’’ 

There are indeed toreign Dakas who 
rank above Princes: tbe ltailan Brancacc o 
family were created Princes in 1391, ana 
Dakes only three bundred years lae:, In 
France, which though at present ruled by 
a repubilo, still tenaciously retains socially 
many of its monarchiocal traditions—therse 
are Dokes whose eldest sons bear the title 
of Prince. Thus, the children of the Duc 
de Broglie; who is a Prince of the Holy 
Roman Ea pire, are ali Princes, and their 
lineal descendants in the maie line, Tne 
children of the Belgian Dac de Looz are 
likewise Princes and Princesses, 

In Russia tuere are over half a million of 
novies; in Austria, some three bundred 
and forty thousand nobies; in Spain, a cen 
tary ago, there were nearly ball a million; 
while in France at the Kevoiution there 
were three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
noble families, though of there latter there 
were only four thousand of ancient gen- 
tility. 

On the Continent, the impression pre- 
vaiis that no Englishman can be noble who 
does not beer the titie of ‘Lord,’ and it is a 
point which demands no small fluency to 
succeed in convincing a German that the 
English barony of te realm is not of the 
same rank as the petties} Austrian Baron 
who can buy bis title for a few dollars, 

That there should be Baronets whose 
families, like those of the Temples, the 
Watkin Wynns, the Tichbornes, tre Cuet- 
wodes, and the Burdetts, were nobie long 

rior to the Conquest, while the Premier 

ron of the House of Lords (Lord De Ros) 
dates only from a century alter that period, 
constitutes a source of dire perplexity to 
the foreign miad. 

Among the foreign nobility, none hold a 
higher or prouder rank than the so-called 
mediatised Prince of Germany, the de- 
scendants of those rulers whose principali- 
ties, on the dissolution cf the German Em- 
pire in 1806, were annexed and absorbed 
into the wkiugdom of Prussia, the rulers of 
the separate states forming which, still re 
tain their titular rank and are accorded 
seml-regal honors. Sach mediatiz3d Princes 
«tpjoy tue style of “Prince,” and are ad- 
dressed as DarcnJjaucht, or Serene High- 
ness, 

No foreign, though more particularly no 
Frenob title holds a more esteemed p.ace 
than tbat of ‘‘Marquis,’’ which, indeed, so. 
claily way be said to rank above that of 
Dake, for the very simple reason, that 
while the First Napoleon created a large 
number of Dakes and Princes, he patented 
no Marquises, who, unless the sons of Iin- 
perialist Dakes, are therefore known to be 
ot creation belongi: g to the days of the 
monarcby. 

It is « colloquial fiction that every Span- 
jard is of nople birth, bat it must be re- 
membe ed that itis only the heads of the 
Spanish noble families who bear the title; 
tne eldest son of a Duke being known dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime simply as “Don 
Alfonso de—.’’ Itis perbaps not tamil. 
larly known thataSpanisb title is by no 
means an expensive iuxury. Tne rank of 

randee costa about ‘ive thousand doliars. 
his is buat poorly recompensed by the 
right enjoyed by all Spanish grandees of 
rewaining covered in the presence of roy- 


():; account of the difficuity of laiieaail 


alty. 

Rank in Italy is neither so rare nor 80 
comity as in Spain, not a few tities, such, 
for instance, as that of Prince of San Do 
nato, being derived from the on of 
certain estates. The Princes who eajoy the 
equally feudal privilege of erecting a throne 
in their great bails are, however, an envied 
minority. Customs vary in Italy respect 
ing the social assumption of title. In North. 
ern Jtaiy, the son of a Marcais is styled 
cavaliere; while in Koman society he 
would probably be known by the same 
title as bis father, though the younger son 
ofa princely house will simply have en 
graved on bis visiting card pis Coristian 
name and surname, and above this a 
princely coronet, 

———— > - oe 

Roses.— It is remarkable that rose- 


queens, rosieres, and all their variations, 
should stiii flourish, when it is obvious 


EVENING POST. 


nection with marguerite,the fi >wer ef pear! ; 
its botanical title, giving prowise of eternal 


beauty; its chiv as the 
embiem of modesty, rity and fidelity; 
and its larity with every poet—theesr, 
taken er, are sufficient testimonials 


for ary flower on eartn. Still the daisy is 
not to the rank of tne more pretep- 
tious garden flower. Yet there may be 
sound policy in this, There is a belief thas 
over-cultivated daisies turn into ‘bachelor’s 


buttons;” and perhaps there is a suspicion 


that over-cultivated young ladies ata high 

school might thus qualify for becoming 

— ea to the bachelors of the garden 
mankind. 
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QUESTION OF THE OsNsSUS.—Obristian 
nawe in full? 

Sarname? 

Whether a soldier, sailor or marine 
(United States or Confederate) or widow 
uf euch person? 

Relationship to head of — 

Whether white, biack, mulatto, quad- 
roon, octoroon, Ohinese or Indian? 

Sex? 

Age at nearest birthday? If under one 
year, give age in months, 

Whether single, married, widowed or 
divorced? 

Whether married during census year 
(Jane |, 1889, to May 31, 1890)? 

Mother of now ey obuaren, and nuw- 
ver of these ohiidren living? 

Place of birth? 

Piace of birth of father? 

Place of birth of mother? 

Namber of years in the United States? 

W hetber naturalized? 

Whether naturalization papers have been 
taken out? 

Profession, trade or occupation? 

Months unemployed during the census 
year? 

Attendance at sobool during the census 
year? 

Able to read? 

Able tu write? 

Able —— Eanglish? If not, the lan 
guage and dialect spoken. 

hethber suffering from acute or obronic 
disease. with name of disease and lengta o! 
time afilicted, 

Whewer defective in mind, sight, hear 
img or speech, or whether crippied, maimed 
or deformed, with neme of defect. 

Whether prisoner, convict, homeless 
ebild or pauper. 

Is the home you live in hired, or is it 
owned by the head or by a member of the 
family? 

If owned by head or member of the fam!i- 
ly, is the home free from mortgage en 
oumbrance? 

Af the head of family is a farmer, is the 
farm which be cultivates bired, or is it 
ewned by him ora member of bis family? 

if owned by head or member of family, 
is the farm free from mortgage enoum 
brance? 

If the home or farm is owned by head or 
member of family, and mortgaged, give 
post-office address of owner, 








A Frex Ripgs.—“When one of the early 
morning east-vound trains rolled into 
South Norwalk depot recently,” says South 
Norwaik. Conn., paper, ‘a pretty Maltese 
cat was found snugly tucked away ona 
track of one of the cars,”’ 

The feline stowaway was d out of 
her hiding place, but, falling into good 
bands, she was placed aboard the first up 
train on the Danbury and Norwalk Road, 
where she soon made friends with every- 
body on the train, from the smiling con. 
ductor down to the newsaboy. 

Pass seemed to feel perfectly ‘at home’ 
and is already regarded asa fixture of tie 
road, having made two trips between Nor- 
waik and Danbury. It is thought thas the 
cat was on the truck when the train pciied 
out of New York, having made that ber 
resting piace during the night. The boys 
on the Danbury Koad propose to treat puss 
kindly untilshe becomes as famous as 
‘Railroad Jack.’’’ 

“> > 

A BURGLAR In a Frencb viliage got into 
the rooms of wo men while they were ab 
sent, and, fastening the door from the in- 
side, prevente them from getting in when 
they came back. The police sent for the 
Viliage locksmith. Hut he, very strangely, 
couldn’t be found, so they burst open the 
door just as the burglar got upon the roof 
of the building. He waa seen and pursued 
down tothe streetand intoa canal. The 
shock of the cold bath made him unoon 
acious, and he died ln ashorttime When 
they washed from bis face the biack with 
which he had disguised himself the riddle 
of the village Jocksmith’s whereabouts was 
solved. He was the burgler himself. 

—_——=»> o> —_-—— 

A pair of borses, owned in Cold Spring, 
L. 1., took it into their heads to take a spin 
aown the Long Isiand Kallroad track j ast 
about the timea train was coming aiung. 
They had haifa mile iead of the train and 
the race was a hot one for a mile or 80, and 
it looked as though tne train would be dis- 
tanced, when all ofa sudden the horses 
came to a bridge, and, being unable to 
check themse! ves in their mad career, found 
themselves hors du combat, the engineer 
stopping his train justin timeto avoida 
calamity, The horses were extricated from 
their embarrassing position by tue ald of a 
derrick. It took an bour anda half to do 
it, however. Neither was seriously injured. 

—_—< ee — 

“Sra, l always aim to tell the trutn,’’ re- 

marked a politician whose veracity had 





that tne daisy is pre-eminentiy the flower 
of pure girihnood. Everything sbout the 
daisy is frestly pure. its derivation from 
daeges cage, ‘the eye of tue day;” its con 


been impugned. ‘'That may be true,’’ was 
the quick retort, ‘‘bat jastice compels the 
observation that you are a mighty bad 
snot. 





4T HORE AED ABROAD. 


A singular suit bas been broucht net 
the electric light company in Providence, 
R. L., and is pow pending in the Supreme 
Court. A resident of Benefit street wants 
an injanction against the company to pre- 
vent it from erecting a pole and light oppo- 
site the window ber bed chamber, the 
light, according to ber declaration, belug 
injarious and prejudical to ber comfort snd 
bappiness, It ie said that this is the Oret 
of many suite which are to be brought to 
prevent the erection of electric lights along 
Benefit street. 





Daring the late war R D. Cole, Jr., of 
Nownan, Ga, secreted a box of aiiver be- 
tween the oeliing and roof of the residence 
then ocoupied by the family. After the 
war the box could not be found, though 
diligent search was made for it. A few 
days since Mr. Cole was making some re- 
mon On the old house, and had occasion to 
tear away some of the interior frame work. 
Ashe removed one of the lower partition 
boards a silver coin fell out, and upon jlook- 
log further Mr. Cole was rewarded by find- 
ing every dollar of the long lost money. 

The religious crank, in Oakland, Cal. 
who has been preaching the destruction of 
the cities on San Francisco bay by a great 
tidal waveon April 14, has been sent toa 
hospital forthe insane, He had induced 
several persons tosel] their property, in 
order to be ready forthe deluge. He in- 
cluded Obicago and Milwaukee in the vast 
visitat.on, because he had formerly lived 
in those citfes and did not liketheir people. 
He bas left a number of disciples, one of 
whow isa youth who used to go about on 
a bieycle, shouting the warning cry: ‘'Flee 
to the mountains.’ 

A young woman in Waterbury, Uonn., 
attributes her loss of sight to oom! gas, which 
eeca from a stove in her bed room dur- 
Ing thenight Before retiring sne removed 
the lids from the stove, and the next morn- 
ing she awoke with the sight of the right 
¢ye much diinmed, Asthe day wore on 
the sight got weaker, and at 3 P. M. it dis. 
appeared entirely. Then the left eye be- 
gan to grow weak in the sympathy. yal- 
clans were summoned, but they were pow- 
eriees to check the departing power of the 
eye or givethe suffering giri relief in any 
way. It is feared that the young woman's 
sight is lost forever. 


The courts at Tifiia, Russia, bave before 
them the suitofa man to recover froma 
professional assassin the sum of $165 The 
man hired the assassin for 875 down to kili 
an enemy, and promised $75 wore when he 
should receive proof of the death in the 
shape of the enemy’s ear, The assassin 
brought sround an ear end received the 
$75, with $15 added foratip. A few days 
iawrthe wan met bis enemy, alive and 
entirely whole as to his ears, upon the 
street. An investigation showed that the 
assassin had als> received $100 from the 
enemy asa reward for baving vetrayed the 
plot to him. 

A ourious oolonial relic, known as the 
“open-and-shut” pulpit, was solid by auo- 
tion at Danieisonvilie, Conn, lsat week, 
One report of the sale says of the relic: ‘It 
had been in the Read family for 160 yearr, 
and was the property of Rev. Amus Read, 
the first Baptist minister in the State. Mr. 
Read had wo travel great distances in order 
to ‘spread the gospel’ and bad this pulpit 
made to take with bim. It opens and shuis 
witb hinges like a chest whose |i is very 
much larger than the box part. When the 
i ia shut up It is seeming!ly a fair s' sed 

1X; Opened, the solid lid stands atreight 
before the preacher, a | pag standard, on 
which the minister lays bis Bibieand bymn- 
book, and bebind which be discourses, 
atanding on the other part of the box Key. 
Amos Kead, when be set forth to preacu in 
disteot paria, just strapped up bis pulpit, 
balanced it on nis borse’s beck, and trotted 
forth, carrying church as well as (iospel 
along with bim.”’ 

Perry, the liliterate colored man of Edge. 
field county, S. C., who while in what ap- 
pears \o bea trance preaches learned and 
elojuent sermons, in atill attracting a great 
deal of attention. “He goes t» bea Ae lies 
outatretched in full view of the audience 
and govsatosleep. Alter afew mo'nents of 
apparently sound siumber bis muscies be. 
gin to twitcd, bis limbs to contract, and bis 
whole body beoomes contorted. This 
spasm soon ge off, and then he begins 
to preach. © takes bis txt from the 
Bibie, naming book, chapter and verne, aii 
the time lying fiat on nis beck with his 
eyes shut For nalf an bouror more he 
preaches an excellent sermon, using very 
good language. Atthe conciusion of the 
sermpon he sings @ Lymn; then comes a 
oe ged and be dismisses the cong: egation. 

bis unconscious preéeact ing goes on every 
night, no matter where Perry may be, 
whether before an audience or not, except 
Friday, when be is dumpb,”’ 

- ~ A 

SOME FIFTY YRKAKS aGyo « youth, named 
Sydney, lef his uative town of Stavord, 
England, for the great metropolis in queat 
of fortane. The sun of an honest yeomen, 
young Sydney took with bim no capital 
beyond that of an intelilgent mind, an 
honest heart and @ pair of willing handa. 
As be was starting he said to a friend and 
achooimate named Koulton: “When you 
are Mayor of Stafiora and | am Lord Mayor 
of London, I1'!! come and visit vou in my 


state coecn.” iby @ woe’ sipguiar oolncl- 
dence Boulton vecame Mayor of Stafford 
during the same year that Syiney was 
elected Lord Mayor of Londo: 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


LIGNS, BKAKS, AND GIKAFFENR, 


ey tL. F. 

Y dear Alan!” 

\| “Well?” breathlessly, 

4 “May f ask what you are doing?” 
Only ciambering about to will time; 

pretending I'ma monkey in the Zoo, you 

koow, Woen @ fellow isn’t able to go and 

ekate, he's bound to let off steam somehow. 

Was the loe very Jolly, Lut” 

Alsen 6 voloe sounded ratber dreary, and 
jis seter, who bad kneit down on the 
hearth rog and waa poking the fire, looked 
up quickly, 

“Ilave you been lonely without me, lad- 
die? I aw golng to make a bieze, 
and then we will ait over the fre and have 
achat,’ 

“You haven't finished 
yet,” 
you 


Ooine, 


up the animals 
remarked practical Alan; “you said 
write about wild beasts; aud 
don't you remember | asked you not to put 
in the lion that had the thorn in its foot, 
and caine into @ cave where a aliave wae 
hiding, and got it pulled out, and knew 
Litn agalo ever #o long afterwards, and 
wouldn t eat bin up? | have read that story 
lots of tinea, and Loulsé says it'ain her 
French exercise book too—at the end; and 
(}srald’s seen tt somewhere in German,”’ 

Liian laughed merrily. 

tN are tired of Androcles and the 
wrateful lion, are you? But, my dear boy, 
ny paper ia up #taire, and you can’t really 
expect ine to leave this delicious fire—to 
nothing of ‘Lasaybones’—to go and 
foteh it’? 

There was one particular chair to whioh 
the children bad given the name of ‘Lizy- 
boues,’ and you can linagine what sort of a 
chalr it was—long and low, and just as 
‘easy’ am it could be,’’ 

“No; but supposing the paper came to 
you inttead,” said Alan, with a chuckle, 
as he crawled along on all-fours and laid a 
roil of sheets in bis sister's lap, ‘I got it 
out of your room while you were away; I 
kuow where it was,”’ 

‘Ona, very well, then; sit down on the 
hearth rug by me,’’ ssid Liilan, “There, 
will that do?” 

And then she began — 

“In this, the last of our chats, we are 
wolng lo talk of some savage animals who 
Lave become noted in some way or other; 
and as the lion isthe king of beasts, it is 
only right to ask bis Majesty to atep to the 
front, and give us tne benefit of his ex- 
periences, 

“Au ancient story relates how a knight, 
named Sir Geofirey de Latour, was heiped 
by alion when he was fighting against the 
Saracens, and how the fierce animal fol- 
lowed him about afterwards like a dog. 

“At last Sir Geoffrey left the Holy Land 
for Lis own country; but he apparentiy bad 
no desire .o take bis four.footed attendant 
with him, for he embarked alone, leaving 
the anlipal on shore, 

‘Tue ition, however, swam after the ahip 
until ite strength was exhausted, and it 
kank beneath the waves, 

“Another knight, Sir lwain de Galles, is 
said (oO bave saved a lion from a serpent 
which would ave stung hiu todeath, upon 
which the lion tneisted upon being his 
body guard ever after, according to the 
fascion of these noble animalse—tin fiction. 

“Pols particular animal, says the legend, 
used to approach the knight with tears in 
iis eyes, avd rise on its bind legs like a dog 

a niost accomplished beast, truly! 
les the ion plays a distinguished 
and you all remember the tale of the 
great lion who let the little mnouse go, and 
the sane little mouse who gnawed tbe 
roy 8 aod let the great lion go: the beat 
elory 1 know of bow emali folk can often 
heip large folk in quite unexpected ways, 

“To take the ‘lion’s share’ of anything— 
plum cake, \6t Us say—means that you have 
he. ped yourself to a larger piece than other 
people, 


would 


vou 


my 


‘t)n bat 


pert, 


“The bear is not considered to be such a 
noble animal as the lion, but he is certain. 
iy wore supusipg, and as cunning as he is 
srong. ‘The Laplianders call bim the ‘Dog 
o God? and a Norwegian proverb says 
thal be has the strength of ten men and the 
wisdou of tweive, 

“Berne is the city of bears; you can see 
then alive in the city bear-pits--and fat 
things they look, too; and you can 
tLuem painted and carved and photo- 
and 1 know not what beaide, 
act, aller a time you can hardly bear 
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ling, climbing, dancing, begging, curtsey- 
ing, and various other things. 

“Monsieur Martin was, a® you may 
Imegine, the delight and joy of all the 
children in the place, and | have no doubt 
bis fame was much increased when they 
heard that be bad managed to unbolt bis 
pit door, and take an early morning walk 
on bis own account, Hearing a disturbance, 
the keepers came running op, and founa 
‘Martin’ performing to a seiect audience ot 
dogs, grinning and dancing on his bind 
legs, and evidently enjoying himself im- 
mensely. 

“The rogue allowed himaelf to be caugbt 
and led back to captivity without any fuss; 
and the next time he tried to unbolt bis 
door he found that it bad been made a littie 
too difficult even for the clever claws of the 
cleverest bear in Europe. 

‘I]t is astonishing bow fond these animals 
are of sweet things; and if they are allowed 
to choose for themselves you may be quite 
sure they will select the very best, 

“For instance, Sir Stamford KR. ffi ss bad 
a Malayan cab, which was brought up in 
the nursery with the children, and used to 
go down to dessert with them, 

“He was an affectionate littie fellow, but 
greedy, for he always wanted the choicest 
fruit on the table, and champagne, and 
suiked if it waa not given to hiin, 

‘Sometimes one would see rather a 
curious sigbi—viz., a cat, a dog, a cockawo, 
and the littie bear all feeding out of the 
same dish. 

“Here is a verse about a bear which I 
think wili ainuse you; it was written by a 
Westminster boy as a composition on the 
subject ‘learning is Suffering’— 


‘* ‘How the boys do stare 
Atthe dancing bear! 
But little they think how he’s made ao: 
To danoe be doth learn 
By many a burn 
On his littie and also his great we!’ 


“This is almost as ingenious asthe de- 
scription of a hippopotamus given by the 
keeper of a menagerie— 

“'The biptostamass is an ampbibillious 
animal, as can’t live on land and diesin the 
water.’ 

‘Some years ago there was great excite- 
ment at the Zoo, caused by the birth of a 
baby hippopotamus; it received the name 
of Guy Fawkes, and, as someone said, it 
looked for all the world like a great india- 
rubber bottie filled very full of ofl, and 
supported on four legs, 

“At the same time, its mother, Adela, 
thought it, no doubt, the very prettiest 
baby in the world, and was not surprised 
tuat such crowds of people came to see it. 

“No less excitement was caused in France 
when a giraffe--the first, I believe, ever 
seen in that country—landed at Bordeaux, 
and travelled to Paris with her keeper, 
Atl. 

“The roads were lined with spectators, 
wild with curiosity to view the extra. 
ordinary long necked, long-legged arrival 
from foreign parts, and every large town 
on the way sent out a deputation to wel- 
come her with due honor, 

“A good many enthusiastic admirers ac- 
companied her to Paris, so that Madam 
Giraffe's progress was like a triumphant 
procession. 


“Her ladysbip happened to be extremely 
fond of roses, and used to help berself calm. 
ly toany within reach, plucking them out 
of tho ladies’ dresses and the gentiemen’s 
buttonholes; and you can well imagine one 
bad to be a long way off to be quite safe 
from her depredations, 

‘‘Her keeper bad another reason for wish. 
ing, perhaps, that Nature had not bestowed 
such a long neck on bis charge. He always 
slept in agallery at the top of the girafie’s 
stable, aud as soon as she woke up—that is, 
directly It became light—she proceeded to 
rout bim out of bed with her nose, 

“lt was in vain for poor Ati to remark, 
as he might very well bave done, inthe 
words of the old nursery rhyme— 


***You have waked me too soon, 
I wust slamber again;’ 


the girafie had no idea of allowing laziness 
in her establisnment, and worried her at- 
tendant until be did as he was bidden., 

‘In the me of the Romans giraffes were 
sometimes led in the public processions; 
for the people were fond of procuring 
savage or curious avima!s to aewell the tri 
umphs of their military heroes back f:om 
the wars, pershaps, with hundreda of 
prisoners 

“it be a splendid thing to be a 
giraffe when there is any sight-seeing to be 
done. No standing on tiptoe, no craning 
Neck till it aches, no struggling to get 
goDors 
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“Bat a long neck might have its disad- 
vantages too, you know. 

‘* *Fanoy,’ sald Sydney Suitb, when he 
heard that one of the girafies at the 
Zoological Gardens hed a cold, ‘fancy a 
girefie with two yards of sore throat!’ 

* J a . * s 

“Asleep, Alan?’ 

‘ Ot course not, Lil; I’ve been listening 
all thetime, Is that the end?’”’ 

‘Yes, and the fire is getting low too; 
jump up and put some more ooal on, 
jaddie,’’ 

“I can’t bear things to come to an end, 
Lilian; can you? Why don’t they go on 
and on and on?” 


rr EE 


GWENS FRIEND. 


BY MINNIE DOUGLASS, 


but she went toa homeof her own, 

and not very far from those who 
miss ber. Mr, Wright, whose boy and girl 
she had bad charge of since bis wife’s 
death, thought so wach of her that be let 
ber and Jim,the farm band whose wife she 
now was, livein asimal! bouse of bis near 
the park gates, 

In time nurse and Jim were made glad 
by a child of their own, a girl, to whom 
they gave the name of May. Kob and 
Gwen Wright, when they came to see 
nurse, made a great pet of May, and as she 
grew up she came to be the friend of (wen, 

When May wasten years old nurse was 
ill, and as her bouse was so sma!! Gwen 
theught it would help if May came to stay 
with her, 

Then Gwen said to Mr. Wright—for her 
dear mother was dead—''Do let May come 
up here! It will leave the old piace still 
for old nurse, and | shall like to have 
her,’’ 

So May come up to the Hall. At first it 
was great joy for her tosee ail the fine things 
there. 

Butoneday the thought came, “Why 
sbould Gwen have ail this? Why was 
nurse ill? Why was all bright at the 
Hall, and noone with a grief, while her 
heart wasso dull and sad?’ 

S» when Gwen sent word for her to come 
up stairs she went in with a grave face, and 
did not care for things Gwen had to show 
her, 

(‘What is it, May?’’ said Gwen at last, as 
she felt the dampof May’s way. ‘You 
don'tlike to play. Are you ili?” 

‘No, miss,’’ said May. 

“Then what is it?’”’ 

“I don’t know, miss,” said May, and 
some tears fell. 

‘You must know, Is dear nurse worse?”’ 

“Oh, no, miss—not that 1 beard of,’’ said 
May, with a start. 

Gwen wae atili for a time, and she went 
to her dolis and then put them back on 
their beds. She sbut the door of the dolls’ 
house (though she had just put a maid 
with a broom to sweep the stairs); and 
then, with a book in her band, she sat to 
look out at the fields and trees all round 
ber home, 

She thought of a time when a dear face 
witb soft grey ayes had been near her at all 
times. That dear one had gone from earth, 
and though all were kind to Gwen,she had 
lost that love which is best of all this world 
can give. 

May got upfrom herchair when she saw 
the nad face. She thought, ‘What has she 
to fret for?’’ and went near the window, 

‘‘Miss,”’ she said in ashy way. 

“Yes?” said Gwen, witha turnof her 
kind young face, 

‘‘Wohat bave you got to make you tret?”’ 

Gwen did not Know what she meant, and 
May saw this. Sbedid not know what to 
sey, but tears came, and were a help, 

‘Tell me what you mean, May,’’ said 
Gwen. 

“I mean, Miss Gwen,’’ cried May, with a 
sob, “you have ail the world can give you, 
and no cause to frei! Weare poor, and | 
have need to be sad,’’ 

“Youare rich, if you knew it!’’ said 
Gwen, ‘you are dear oid nurse's child, and 
you bave her!’’ 

Thep it all came to May. Gwen had lo*t 
what ail the weaitb of the world could not 
give Ler back, and she, May, bad got it 
still. Her face grew red and sby; but 
Gwen laid a kind hand on bers, and told 
her they would both walk down through 
the park to see how nurse was, 

“She is close to the lodge gate, so they 
will let us go, l’m sure, Get your hat on, 
May.”’ 

When they got near the park gate a lot of 
smoke blew through the trees, and loud 
sounde were heard of a crowd near. 

“We must go on,” 
heard the noise; ar 


W HEN nurse left there was great grief; 


said Gwen, when she 
1she held May’s hand 
r fear 











“Let me, Miss (j wen! No one minds me! 
You run back by that tree, and I’ll come 
and tel! you what It Is," 

So Gwen went back, and May ran on 
tbrough the gates to where sbe founda 
crowd in front of nurse’s smal! house, 

It was on fire! 

She ran to the door and tried to get in, 
but a *tronpg man held ber back, 

*Oome out o’ that, lass, the roof will fal! 
on ye.’’ 

“I don’t care!--let ne go!” cried the poor 
child, ‘I must go to her!’’ 

“Why!” said one near; “it’s her child, to 
be sure wbat’s been upatthe Hall!” And 
sbe ran upto May, and cried, “Sne ain’t in 
there, my dear;she be at the lodge, We 
got ber out first thing. She’s safe,’ 

Tnen May fell back quiet white and faint 
in the arms that held her; but she soon got 
up to say— 

‘‘Let me s°e her; then I’ll go to dear 
Mine Gwen and tell her.”’ 

So she went on to the lodge, and did not 
give a thought to the old house, wb ch soon 
fell, and where kind friends had got outall 
they could. 

Nurse got well, and May was agreat he'p 
to her. One day when Gwen was with them 
nurse said — 

‘“‘My dear, May says you made her fee! 
giad to be poorone day, andi know well 
what you meant!’’ 

‘It’s all right, nurse, now,’’ said Gwen, 
with a sinile; ‘and itis nice you have got 
the lodge to livein. ITamto goto school 
soon, but each time I come home I shail 
run down bere thefirst thing to see how 
you aliare. Wi4iil you keep wy pet dog for 
me?” 

Of course they said that they would; and 
when tbetime came for Gwen to come 
home; May went witb Gyp to meet ber;and 
such laugbs and barks as there were! You 


should have heard them! 
— a A 


A Living Rors.—A number of boys 
were skating and siiding in Yorkshire 
nearly a bundred years ago. Ono a sudden 
the ice gave way almost in the middle of 
the lake, and one poor little fellow feli in, 

There was no house near where they 
could run for help; no ropes which tney 
could throw to their struggling companion, 
The boys stood on the bank, witb pale sor- 
rowful faces, afraid totry and reach their 
friend, in case the ice should give way, and 
swallow them ail up. 

But one boy suddenly remembered that 
although you cannot stand a board upright 
on thin ice without going through, yet if 
you lay the same board flat on the ice it 
will be quite safe, Notonly that, but he 
knew that he could run along the board 
without fear of cracking the ice. 

It only took him a moment to remember 
all that; the next he spoke to his friends 
something after this fashion: 

“*] will lie down flat on the ice near the 
edge; then one of you must come to my 
feet and pusb me along till you too can lie 
down. if you ali lie down in that way, 
and push the boy in front of you, we sball 
make a line long enough to reach poor 
Reuben.’’ 

Thus, taking the post of danger bhimsel’, 
the brave boy was able by his living rope 
to reach his friend. He puiled him out, 
though he was not one moment to soon, for 
he was so exhausted with his efforts to keep 
his head above water that he wouid very 
soon bave sunk, 

a A ——_ 

THBY SQUBAKED.—According to aChi- 
cago paper, 4 fewa'e customerin a bard- 
ware store rejected four or five pairs of 
shears because they squeaked. She was 
finally suited with a pair that didn’t squeak, 
and went her way. 

As the accepted pair happened to be one 
of those first refused, the salesman was 
asked how the metamorphosis was aff cied, 
“That,’’ said ne, “isone of the very sim- 
plest secrets of the man who sells shears, 
Observe this.” He picked up a pair of 
scissors that ‘‘squesaked’’ wofully when 
worked. Then herun bis finger thought- 
fully down the aide of his nose and rubbed 
them over the scissors, which came together 
as gently and noiselessly as though satur- 
ated with oil. “There is alwaysa little oi! 
collected in the corners on tne outside of 
one’s nostrils,” oe said, ‘and whena cus- 
tomer cowplains that a pair of sbears 
aqueak they can be olled up without excit- 
{og suspicion,” 

LD O— 

THE latsst idea of some of the handsome 
young society giris of Bathis to give & 
german at the Pooenix and invite 10 
gentlemen. Partof the ladies will take the 
gentieman’s part, being dressed in biack 
and white chemisette, high collar and white 
necktie 

— — 
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FAB-AWAY DAY¥s. 





KY RB, 8S, HICHENS, 
—_— 


In the long winter evenings 
When snow lies around, 
Anod night closes in 
With tte darkaess profound, 
Teitall alone 
In the fire's bright ray, 
My fancy roams back 
To the days far away. 


The dear days when my eyes 
Snone witb yorth's bappy light, 
When my heart beat with joy, 
Aud the world all seemed bright; 
Loved ones gatbered around me, 
No day seemed Lo long, 
Every man was a friend, 
kvery bird sang a song. 


Yet sometimes I fancy 
1 need not despair, 
For hopes I thought baried 
Spring up everywhere, 
And I trust that in Heaven, 
Beyood the sun's rays, 
The angels are keeping 
My tar-away days, 





DEREL:CT . HIPS, 











A derelict or abandoned ship drifting 
hither and thither before boisterous breez3e 
and constant currents is a truly pitiable 
sight toa eesfarer atany time. Such v s 
seln, moreover, aré as dangerous to ships 
that may chance to cross their erratic 
course a8 ever uncharted rock heaved up 
by voleanic action from hitherto presuma- 
bly tathomless depths of old ocean. S>me 
are seen wholly dismasted, their severed 
tpars Crashing like battering-rams against 
their wou: ded sides; others with masts stil) 
ttandipg, but sails blown into shreds, that 
flap against the swaying yards in savage 
unison, while the wind wails a sbrill accom 
paniment across the chaflig cordage. Rud- 
derless, With seams gapiny wide, these de 
serted buiks await the final breaking up 
that sooner or later comes to all. 

Derelicts have probably proved fatal to 
many & good suipt at has left the land to 
disappear as utterly as though she had 
never been Suips floating keel upper- 
most are & great menace to navigation, as 
nothing buia curl of foam indicates tne 
dauger lO &® Mariner, be he ever 80 watcb- 
ful 

The North Atlantic is strewn with de 
serted vessels af'er every hurricane There 
is & greater tr: ffi: on this expanse of water 
than on apy o.her ocean; and the timber 
ships trading to North America are both 
old aud numerous Worn-out timber-laden 
ships unfit for any other trade form a lerge 
majority of the drifting derelicts. 

Seamen, however, asa rule are loth to 
leave their ship. Not every vessei deserted 
by her crew is a derelic’ in the eyes of the 
law. Aship to become legallv derelict 
must have been abandoned, not only with- 
out hope of recovery by her crew, but also 
without any intention on their part of re- 
turning. 

It is said that if a cat or dog be tound on 
board of a ship, ehe is not a derelict in the 
strict sense of the term. Mariners upon 
water logged ships in mid-ocean are tre- 
quen!ly compelled to endure terrible suffer- 
ing, sometimes ending ina horrible death. 
At the commencement of the half century, 
the Caledonian encountering the full force 
of a@ hurricane, became water-logged and 
unmanageable. 


Her crew remained for thirteen days on 
the wreck, subsisting on the desd bodies ot 
their shipmates. Cabins and provisions 
were under water. Toe Russian ship Dy- 
gien rescued the survivors from their peril- 
Ous position just as they were about to sat 
isty the Cravings of thirst with the blood of 
the cabin boy, whom they had resolved to 
kill. Extraordinary herotsm was evinced 
by the mate of the Russian ship. Single- 
handed, that brave man rescued the stricken 
seamen during bad weather in & smal! boat 
atthe imminent risk of his own life. A 
ship named vhe British Gratitude was sub 
ecribed for by British merchants aod pre- 
sented to tnat cflicer, in order that his ac 
on might live in the memory of his coun. 





in the vicinity of Cape Finisterre. She 
had been reported by no fewer than 
twenty-two wessels at intervals more or 
leas widely separated. How many bave to 
congratulate themselves on unwittingly 
giving her a wide berth? The Gulf Stream 
bore her right across the Atlantic in about 
eight months. 

Some such ship might easily have given 
rise to the old sailors’ superstition with re- 
spect to the ‘Flying Vatchman.’ doomed to 
be continually met with off the Cape ot 
Good Hope. 

The W. L. White, a wooden, three mast, 
timber laden schooner, built in 1884 bas 
just terminated her remarkable cruise? 
During the awful blizzard of 13h March 
1388 she was abandoned, water-logged, 
abvut eighty miles from New York. The 
genial Gulf Stream and westerly winds 
drifted this derelict right across the Atlan- 
tic, and on the 231 of last January she 
brought up to her trailing anchors on the 
north west coast of Scotland. 

From the beginning of May till the end 
of October she drifted aimlessly about in 
and out of the Gul! Stream and the Labra 
dor currents, setting north east and soutb- 
west respectively. During this long inter- 
val she was reported by no fewer than 
thirty-six ships, three of which sighted her 
inone day. In her cruise of ten months 
and ten day® she traversed a distance of 
more than five thousand miles, was re- 
ported forty five times, and it is impossible 
to estimate how many more vessels un. 
knowingly passed her at night and in foggy 
weather 

Last January, two large ships coilided 
with derelicts while under full sail, and re 
ceived serious damage, so that the import 
ane of this subject cannot be over esti 
mated Inancient times, under the law, 
both stranded ship and cargo became the 
property of the owner of the seashore 
whereon she had drifted. 

Occasionally, the crew set fire to their 
ship before quitting her; out this is selaom 
done, lest evil ‘ongues should assert that 
she was purposely destroyed for the sake 
of the insurance. It would however, bea 
good thing, on falling in with a derelict in 
fine weather, if shipmasters would set fire 
to such a drifting danger. 

Those who live at home at ease may 
wonder how itis thata derelict ship can 
kecp afloat so long; and seeiwg that they 
keep afloat, as shown above, why they ever 
were abandoned. They keep afl vat because 
their cargo happens to be of & buvyant na 
ture, a8 in the case of timber laden vesseis; 
and they are abandoned because, even il 
pew ships, once water logged they are un- 
manageable, in danger of capsizing, no 
food can be got at from below, and when 
heavy weather comes, al! hands have to be 
take themselves to the tops, asthe seas 
break compietely over the wrecks, which 
lie lige logs upon the heaving waters. Sea 
men in derelicts have often had to dive in 

the cabins for scraps of tood. They hold 
together so long because the ships are 
stoutly built, though too old in many in 
instances to — asian nada 


Brains ns of f Bold. 


” Ose of the causes that leads us to mistor 
tune is that we live according to the example of 
others. 

Argument will pull a wise man down to 
the level of a fool, but It never raises a fool up to the 
plane of a wise man. 

Your goodness must have some edge to 
it, elae itisnone. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind, 

We can have only scorn for the conceited 
assumption of one who strives to make his narrow- 
ness appear broad and bis shallowness deep. 

Ooce must fal! io love with duty in order 
to do one’s duty with content. Such love is passion- 
less. Duty gives neither kisses nor caresses. 

Public opinion is the strongtst factor in 
putting down any evil; and itis made up of private 
opinion, openly expressed and heartily followed. 

We oe respect to the man who, how. 
ever ignorant, makes no false pretence, but strives 
to repair bis deficiencies by attentive listening or 














Femininities. 


The magic of first love is the ignorance 
that It can eve> end, 


Real love is ail of one type; there are 
endless imitations of it. 


The freshness of the heart is Jost far more 
surely by debauchery than by years. 


The Queen of Great Britain and I:eland, 
Empress of India, &c., has rheumatism in her knees. 


Women rarely agree among themselves, 
except in the evil which they speak of another wo- 
man, 


It is as d ficult to make a woman under. 
stand anything by reasoning, as it ls easy to con- 
vinee her by emotion, 


Occasionally you see a girl with $5 gold 
pleces for bangles on her bracelet, and a lonely 
nickel in her pocketbook, 


There is more saving virtue in one quick 
stern reproof than in an hour of aimless scolding, A 
ecoidiag woman is a constant thorn in the flesh, 


Women who are. absolutely beautiful 
have only thatamount of modesty which is neces- 
sary in order to make the most of their beauty. 


Tall femmes de chambre are the latest; 
the taller the better, in order that they may be able 
to look down on a high head-gear in arranging it, 


Qicen Victoria has written two books 
that were never published, Whols there now who 
will say she is nota kind and gracious sovereign? 


There is only one letter io a man's al 
phabet, and thatis ‘‘I;'’ only one in a girl's, and 
that is *’O;'' only one ina married woman's, and 
thatts *'U.*’ 


Mr Emory Hugh: ‘ That’se a terrible 
price, young woman, for one dress!'’ Loving daugh- 
ter, ingeniously: ‘‘A big price, pa, but thisisto 
scoop bim tn!** 


Toere is 3 revolt in an art school at De- 
troit because the principal has issued an order for- 
bidding the young women etudents w chew gum 
during the sessious, 


Ju'-giass is becoming the fashion for 
toilet articles instead of silver. One reason is that 
tue sliver requires constant pullshing, while the clase 
is easily kept in order, 


**{ should like to know, in regard to this 
matter, why women whoare 60 greatly Irritated by 
the evil that we sometimes speak of their sex are so 
pitiless to each o.her.’' 


tbe Duke of Portland has been disap 
pointed again. It is @ girl, and the precedent of a 
century, during which no direct beir has been born 
to the house, remains unbroken, 


Toe ‘Peuny D.oners’’ established at 
Kingstown, Ireland, under the patronage ef the 
Countess of Meath, Lady Powerscourt, and other 
ladies of distinction, do a great deal of good. 


Dress skirts are to be made of some kind 
of cloth material, and cut so as toresemble a pair of 
very wide and liberal pantaloons, They will not be 
bifurcated, but bave much the appearance of it, 


K .dpess comes with a double grace and 
tenderness from the old; it seems in them the hoarded 
and long-purified benevolence of years, as if it had 
survived and conquered the selfishoess of youth. 


A young lady was recently married ip 
Albany, Ga. Inthe turmoil of her arrangements 
for the happy event, when anything went wrong, 
she would say: **Well, I'll know how next time,’* 


A young man should not tee) flittered 
because a pretty girl keeps his photograph stuck in 
the frame of her mirror, When she isin front of the 
wirror she is pretty sure to be looking at something 
else. 

Mies Elizabeth Hewlett, who lived alone 
for over ® yearsina boyel near Hempstead, L. 1, 
ie dead = In early iife she was jilted by a young man 
who afterward married her sister, and she became a 
hermit. 


A Cincinnati paper viewing the fact that 
the ex-Empress Fugenie, at the age of 64, has begun 
writing poetry, charitably reminds a hard-feeling 
worid that much can be forgiven to & woman who 
has suffered, 


The latest Yankee notion has been de- 
vised by anumberof young women in Koston ana 
other iarge cities in Massachusetts, who have formed 
an organization for the purpose of supplylog small 
towne with libraries. 


Bince the oldest woman of Vienna dieda 
short time ago, & Most animated competition has 
been In progress for recognition a8 her successor 
This compe Ution shows that the Austrian capital has 
several women over 1), 


Pets tc be carri d in the arms «re no 
longer confined to King Charles spaniels, with long, 
silky ears, and solliy purring gray maltese cate; but 
every conceivable variety of animals ls now conaid- 
ered proper for street wear, 


Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, 
wit sod eprighctiiness; but after seven years of 
union, not one of them le to be compared to good 
family management, which le seen atevery meal and 
feltevery bour to the husband's purse, 


A’ Huntington, W. Va., a young man 
who had escorted a young lady lo the theatre fell a 
ead victim te the pernicious babit of golng out be- 
tween the acta, About the second time he went out 
to see a man his talr companion arose, invited a 
friend to acoumpany her home and gracefully re- 
tired. 

Austria pepsi ons ballet girls of the Vienna 





FPAasoculinities, 


The most profitable and praiseworthy 
aenius tin the word Is untiring industry. 


‘Well, papa has ratified our engagement, 
Josephus, dear,*’ ‘‘tiood! but what did he say?’ 
**He simply sald ‘Rate! '' 


‘A lage! a laee!’’ exclaimed an old bache 
lor who wanted to marry. ‘‘Alas! alas!’’ he eried, 
after he had been married awhile. 


Krank—(sitting up tn bed, watch in 
hand)—‘‘Here it is 46 o'clock, and nobody comes to 
wake me up. I shell be sure to mies the train. 


Squigge—‘I never see you and Miss 
Maryann out together any more. Have you quar 
reled?’' Bligae-‘'No, not exactly. We're war 
tied,’ 


Indignant young man—''Watter, your 
coat sleeve dipped Into this lady's soup.’’ Obiletng 
Walter—‘‘Don't mention It, sir, It will wash « 
What kind of fish, pleam?"' 


An Enghebman bas invented « desk tor 
the use of persons traveling, the table of which is 
fixed in such 6 way that it remains etea'y io spite of 
the swaying of the boat or train, 


At Beloit, Obio, a tramp jumped from a 
slowly running treigbt train, seized agoid-headed 
cane that was standing near the door of a residence, 
got back on the train and went his way. 


Old Mr. Walstrete: ‘And have you ent. 
ficient means, young man, to support my daughter 
iu comfort?’’ Jack Hastiags: ‘'Why, yea; provided 
I’m not ruined by the expenses of a long enmane 
menot.’* 

A correspondent tella of two children ot 
a Kevolu'ionary officer who are still living. and are 
residents of this clly Thelr father was borntn ID 
cember, 1749 50, and served as an OMoer all through 
the Revolution. 


Buppose a doctor does not take his own 
medicine; suppose a preacher does not practicr what 
he preaches; he means wel), aud no man basa right 
to do wrong because some one elee la QOL doling wuat 
he says ought to be done, 


“Snow me a protessional athlete 40 years 
old,** sald an eminent physician, ‘‘and -E wii! 
you aman old beyond his time, with bones out of 
shape, muscies lojured and jolote stiffened, and no 
one would promise bim five years more of iife."’ 


Woy isa negro’s «kul! harderan) thicker 
than a white man's’ Herodotus explained tl by at- 
tributing It to the early exposure of African chil 
dren to the heat of the sun; and Professor Virchow, 
afier bis trip up the Nile, sides with the Cireek his 
vorian, 

‘“Mossback"’ is aterm of derision in al 
most every Instance at the present time, Formerly 
the term was applied to those ploneers who made 
their log-cabinse warm anddry by filling the cracks 
and roof with moss, which grew and presented a 
beautiful sight, 


Mrs. Dusky: ‘‘Am dem de biack stock 
ins you tole me ‘bout buyln'?'’ Mise Seffron: "Yes, 
dem is de ones, Cicely; an’ dey only cos’ ee venty Ove 
cents,’’ ‘‘Am dey ellk?’? “Mot ‘sactly, but dey’ re 
jes as good,’' **An’ willdey waah!'' ‘Dati don't 
know; ['se only had ‘em fo’ weeks,’’ 


Wile: ‘Cyrus, I am sure young Spoona 
more is becoming serious in his atlentions tosuste.’' 
Husband: ‘‘Nonsense! What makes you think eor'’ 
‘He wears a new necktie every time he comes.’' 
“Po you think Susie cares anything for hbime'' 
**Yes, She hasn't eaten an onion this apring.’’ 


show 


“My son,”’ said & good mother to her 
young bhopefal, **did you wish your teacher a heppy 
New Year?’’ *‘No, ma,*’ responded the boy. "Well, 


why not?’® ‘‘Because,'’ sald the youth, ‘she len't 
bappy unless she's whipping some of us boys, and I 
was afraid if | wished ber happiness shed goin for 
me,** 

Lewis Johnson, of Gali abery, I)! , awnak 


ened the other night to fod a huge rat gnawing at 
biseyebrows, He drove the rodent away and again 
fell asleep. The animal avain crawled back on the 
bed, and bit Johnson on the nose, 
sick the next day from the elects of the 
bie face was badly swollen 


‘f have fuuad out why the 


Jobosoa wae 
fright, and 


English are 


such famous walkers, It is becaure costa them 
money tositdown, I found thta out the other day 
as 1 seat on a bench in Hye lark A man io unl 
form came aiong and de -anded lwope ce "Wiet 
lasked?’’ For occupying areat,’' sail he, * ar 


suthorised to collect tu’pence from everyte 
site down,** 


The young King of Portoval is vrow 


ing exceedingly corpulent and aplenet ‘e 
plays neither mental por physical eneryy snles 
shoot in the preserves at biecountry eee liaw 
who laa clever and energeulc woman, « i 
slipping away trom beneath bit, and can | 


to avert the catastrophe, 


Tne latest derby hat—the real Kk: 


fad heea narrower brim than last year, A Wee 


man who aiweys wearsa wiie sombrero, w ‘ 
visit Kast recently, said: ‘All my fr 

Rast above W years of awe are near 

all wear high etik hate or derbys wih narrow 


They do not realize that tt ts 
that ruin thelr eyesight.’ 


narrow-oUrimmed ‘ 


The German Empresa if forming a 
‘League for the Preservation of Gavod Hat 
among Prussian ladies, The wemtere eu 
selves to Glecourageé juagur evervit 


themecives and their [rir wear fewer 
simple, and cheaper 


economy in their huuseho 


Ireaee en. anol »practlee rly 


te. 


M Ilicent (atter playing a¢ ficult oper 








lrymen modest juestions opera, Before they cau secures pension, however, | atic selection) “How do you like 
‘ P : they must be prohounced by examiners a6 neither Uacle Hirau ‘Spliead v eve 8 
Asa rule, drifting derelicts are wooden- No :ftection ought to make us blind to | young enou ch, eautifulenough nor graceful enough | Millicent—' Always |i know the 
built vessels Oae of the most remarkable | the faulte of those we love. We may accept them as | to take even (he moet Inelgnifcaut part. [tisturther | ever beard It before? fire 
; . partand parcel of the beloved, but we ought not to | stated that, wae Comerquence, the pension list re- your heart ! I've tree a . ? 
in the North Atlantic waé the schooner | ignore them or call them good, mains uncro wide lle’ ever since | wus oo ble 
Twenty one Friends Sae wae observed The best recipe for going through life in Wuetner early, wnether late, there is one Genera! Suerman 1440 Origins cs 
n March 1885 about one hundred and sixty acommendable way is tu feel that everybody, no | thing women hau tre ie one thing they all do a ! . we 
, ; wie r oo t 7 
¢6 from Chesapeake Bay; and four | matter howr voll, cig Ti ‘ : aad Bo as s ; s : 
, ere w : “ . x . 
nibs later was two thousand miles east inet : | wa * ‘ . ka “ . 
rih east of the position where she was mvery Man Woo succeecs ws - ie : ; 
o | » . a ad 
soaod eq Thence she dritted towards . : “ : 
‘ whe o a a " 
1Orth coast of Spain, and was last seen . ances a aud ¥ — . Pere e 
LLE obese - 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


The spiendia novel “Koline; or, Magoo- 
lia Vale,” by Mra Usroline Lee Hents is 
just re-issue by TB. Peterson 4 Bri toers, 
thie city, at 25 cents per copy. 

“The Hand- Book of The State Houne”’ is 
neeful litt e guide for visitors to tuat place 
Pablished by David Neatter~ood. S xtb 
and Chestnut Street, Price 25 cents, 

“Tue Millionaire's Wite,” just pablisbed 
by T. BK Peterson & Brothers, this city, ise 
New American Novel from the pen of 
Prudence Lowell, and will give decided 
satisfaction to all who may read it. It is 
written in an agreeable and happy atyle, 
Price 25 cents. 

FRESH PRRIODIOCALS. 

The first paper describing Misa Bisland's 
extraordinary trip around the world, ap- 
peare inthe April number of The Coamo- 
politan, illustrated from pnotograpbs and 
drawing. Thomas Nelson Page, has the 
complete story of ‘George Washington's 
lest Duel,’’ and Arthor Sberburne Hardy 
a briefer sketch. A fairy story called “The 
Enohbanted Base-Haii'’ by the sotress, 
Sydney Cowell, is a cbharining conocelt Il- 
lustrated by seventeen sketches, A mag- 
nificent portrait of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, forme the frontispiece of the maga- 
zine, aod the German army is treated by 
a soboolfeliow and friend of the young 
En peror, Thisartic:e,as the otners,rece) ves 
elaborate illustrations, Keaton Hall, one cf 
the most magnificent country places in the 
world, ie illustrated and described by Pel- 
ham Clinton, and Allan Merquand de- 
scribes Prinoeton University. The first of 
Murat Haletead’s ‘ Keviews of Important 
Current Events” appear in this number, 
Haif a dozen otber articles, make up the 
contents. Published in New York. 

The April Magazine of American His- 
tory \e notable for the timeliness of its 
topica and the clever style in which they 
are treated. ‘Our South American Neigh- 
bore” has for ite text the bright new book 
of travels by Frank Vincent. The second 
article of the number, ‘The Kowmence of 
the Map of the United States,'’ ia by H, G. 
Oatier, of Chicego. ‘Laval, the First 
Bishop of Quebec,”’ by John Dimitry; and 
‘Diplomatic Services of George William 
Krving,”’ by Hon, J. L. M. Carry, ex- 
Minister to Spain, are scholarly produoc- 
tions. ‘Washington at the Columbus Ex. 
position,” by Rev, Dr. G. 8. Plumley; 
“An Acoount of Pennsylvania, 1765,’ from 
Percy Cross Standing, of London; ‘“Aneo- 
dote of Lord Chief Justice Holt,” by D. 
Turner; and ‘Westward to the South 
Seas,’’ by Milton T, Adkins, are varied, 
instructive, and delightfully readable arti- 
cles. This great historical monthly, the 
only one of ite kind in the country, and the 
beat in the worid, grows more and more 
popular every year, The six departments 
of which no wention is here made for went 
of apace, are worth Ir themeelves the entire 
subsor!ption price, Pablished at744 Broad- 


way. 
A 


= - —_ 
In THK DeyrTist's CHair,.—Did you 
ever sit down in a dentiat’s chair, reader, 
with the naked forceps glittering above 
your head and al! your faculties and s*nses 
abnormally alert; did you ever sit down 
thus, and open your mouth and point to 
one of those old double crowned cuspids 
that, like loebergs, submerge three-fourths 
of their bulk out of sight, and are wore 
deeply rooted in the constitution of man 
than original sin; did you ever, we say, sit 
down thus, in the days before anwsthetios 
had mitigated the barbarities of dentistry, 
and say to that nan, who is literally a man 
of steel, ‘‘Tnoiais the tooth. Take a good 
grip and beal away?’ If you bave, you will 
know bow your grandfather used to feel 
when he went to the village doctor to bave 
a bad tooth extirpated 

The atsi wart eon cf 4 sculapias was wont 
to lean back upon the forceps, and tag and 
lerk and saw |ike a man trying to rein in a 
runaway boree, Your grandfather grasped 
the arms of the cbairin which he was im- 
prisoned, and squeezed them until his 
joints cracked, in order to keep from yell- 
ing. Bat the agony kept getting worse and 
worse. 

The victim was sure he was going to die 
—when, ail of a sadden, the top of his head 
came off with a roar; the planetary systems 
rusbed togetber in one vast o.smic salad, 
and, lifting his bewlidered eyes for a mo- 
ment to the disembodied source of bis 
misery, the patient leaned over and dis- 


LAW aND Lingrty —Law and liberty 
In theirnat veure are opposed and contre 
diotory Cone t'utional law is notonly ip har- 
mony, but is identical with freedom; and 
constitutional law is an authoritative de- 
claration and adjustment of the rights of 
tu sorjecta, Law, therefore, bas ite foun- 
dation in ite subj\cia Lawies=ness ie not 
libe-ty, but anarchy and c' aos; liberty )s to 
o@ persuilted not to do as we please, but to 

oae we ought. Law, baxed in trath and 
ture in oo wise interferes with legit! 
mate liberty, but is ite bulwark, and the 
very condition of lis existence, Liberty de 
pends tpopn jaws, and is thelr natural and 
neccessary (Aapring—is but the result and 
expression of the barmony of jawa, ‘Law 
alone,” says Gu be “oan give us freedom.,”’ 
Every infringement of law is a violasion of 
iberty; every extravagance of liberty isa 
law broxen. We tele of divine, of buman 
law, of natural iaw, of pby+ical and moral 
jaw; and often witbout any clear or precise 
meaning attached to any of these phraser, 
It is therefore divine, in as inuch as its 
primary source and autbor Ils Duty. Naturel 
law, isin the nature with which its crea 
tor bas endowed it, But bumaen law in its 
highest gereric arpect, is that principle of 
ounsistence and relation which give system 
to things —Wo oreation— its completeness and 
harmony of method, ite individuality and 
inter dependence of paris, ite unity iu 
variety.*' Life ia the principle of ind! vidua- 
tion’’, says Coleridge—as said Schiliing. 
Every power in nature is regulated by law, 
otherwise it would be cnparacterless and in- 
definite. No portion of the universe, in 
witnout ite law, without its older; there is 
no want of form, no void. Con*cience ts re 
garded asthe regulative organ or faculty 
ot our moral nature, and cannot be beild in 
bondage without disorder, ensulny 
throughout that nature, If vio.ence be otf- 
fered to this regulating power, hollownenss 
and untruth pervade the whole character. 
The passions, avarce, batred, lust, ambi- 
tion—not by any natural authority or right 
to;dictate—the reverar- often \yranniz3over 
both reason and conscience. L. G@. W, 

<I 
MaTOHMAKING IN KuUsSSIA.—Marriages 
solemnized in Russia are not supposed, as 
with us, &% be maiein Heaven, The man- 
ner in which tbey are frequently brougbt 
about is simplicity itself. Instead of the 
watrimonial agency, which bas not yet ac 
quired the right of ci geoship in Russia, 
gossiping watchmakers pérambuiate tie 
country, each keeping to hisor ber district, 
nod, like Irish bedge schoolmasters two 
wenerations ago, everywhere sure of a wel- 
come, In Bakhmoot, for iosiance, you 
bave scarcely taken possession of your 
room in your hotel wnen a well-dressed 
man walks in, makes a profound bow, and 
aske you bluntly: ‘Would your vuoollity 
think of marrying?’ If excuttsbvie curios- 
ity or a less excusal vw desire lo exchange 
single for married wisery prompts you to 
give him a civil savuewer, he isya sibum 
alter aibuim befure you with tbe pooto.- 
wrepus of eligible brides and brideyrooms, 
acoording to your sex, on which are in- 
scribed marginal notes containing brief but 
inte resting details about (L6 social position, 
fortune, expectations and draw Lacks of the 
original. He disousses the *p > inis’’ of nis 
cilents with onarming cand: r and objec- 
tivity—many of these matcumukers have 
been horse dealers before—anu refers you 
to prosperous married couples who are as 
happy asthe day is long since Le brought 
them together. Heretofore the matchmak- 
ing provision was menopolized by women, 
as it stillis inthe Northern and Central 
Provinces, In the Noutb, however, men 
are taking it up methodically and com- 
pletely cutting out their siaters. 

EE ee - 

A TOUCHING soeDe Occurred at an auc- 
tion saie in Atiapta, Ga, Among tLe art!- 
cles for sele was a pair of crutches. In the 
audience was a poor cripple boy, and the 
crutches were just the rignt length for bim, 
He was (he first to bid on the crutcnes. An 
elderly well dressed man bid against 
bium,. 

The boy raised the bida trifle, and the 
elderly genticiman again overbid him, 
Toere were cries of “shame!” “shame!” in 
the crowd. Tue boy made another bid and 
once more be was overbid by the same old 
centioman, Toe boy had bid all he was 


eyes. 
tbe elderly gentleman, and tothe great 
surprise of all be took them to the poor lit 
tle boy and made him a present of them. 





charged a pint of blood into the dentist's 
basin. 


—_ . ll 
WHEN M + SuRFacgEs of the 
' a are sore and famed Dr 
ayne’s Expectorant # afford prow pt 
reiiel r breaking pa cold, or subdu 
ing a cough, you wi fod in ite certain 
remedy 


A reporter, who was present, eays: ‘There 
probably never wasen old man who was 
more abused aod praised in such a short 
space f ne as Wase i! | haser f the 
rutches Sut he beard t, and dis 

| #ppeared even before the grateful boy co 


i thank bim., 


THE SATURDAY 


sole and turned away with tears in bis | 
The crutches were knocked down to | 
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£10 00. 


own atull set of his works, 
people, 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


anbhecription list, 


plates made for this edition. 


either Dickers or Waverly Novels, 


Tue TRUTH ABOUT A Boy.—He comes 
out at the front door, bright-faced and hap- 
py. He comes out for no particular reason, 
save that he wants to be moving about. He 
\s fall of physical action, and must get 
some of it out of him before bedtime, or he 


‘ won't be fitto sleep. He doesn’t know this 


with bis head, but his body knows it; for, 
after all, the body doess good deal of its 
own thinking independently of what we 
call consciousness. 

He stands on the step and looks up and 
down the street, He doesn’t know what 
he is looking for. Indeed, he is not look- 
ing anything. He just looks with a sort of 
undetined hope that he will see something 
suggestive to him of what todo, He jamps 
down the steps and goes to the gate, hangs 
on ita moment, mak«sa few sounds with 
hie voice such as nobody buta boy can 
make, and nobody else would make if he 
could. They don’t mean snything. He 
inakes them because—welill, because he i« 
a boy. Asif be had suddenly thought of 
something to do, he bangs the gate open 
and rushes down the middle of the street 
yellowing like a young Indian, 
has not suddenly thought of something to 
do, 

He has simply done that because be 
oouldn’t think of anything to do, and must 
vo something. Then be picks up a stone 
and fires it ata dog, and cringes and feels 
sorry if it altethe mark. He doesn't want 
to hurt the dog. He throws the store be 
cause he and the dog and the stone are 





there, and itis handy todoso. For afew 


seconds he stan is and looks up into a tree 
at—notbing Then he breaks into a 
again, and suddenly site wi n the 
stone as he had acco ished somet? 


piisi! i I hing 


aod was content. 


i 


‘L184 00.39 
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igasod 03390 
Good Paper! Clear P 


The usual price forthe cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
Owing tothe present low price of pricting paper and a very large con- 


tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of, 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and 6very person sbould 
Charles Dickens is eminentiy the novelist of the 
No perron is wel! read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volames free of all charges as a premium, 
It preferred a complete eet of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 











REE! 


WORKS! 


7 as — 
_ - ————————— 7 


CHARLES DICKENS’ 














rint! Neat Binding! 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS: 


These VOLUMES @rée each about 5:7}¢ Inches in #'z3 and of uniform thicknees, 
Tbe printing is clear and the type ofa readable size, 


They are printed trom 


Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before bas the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able resding matter for so small an amount, or with ar little trouble. 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks, Send us 
their pames and sddresses witb 50 cents for each, and securea complete set of 
Send in your order at orce. 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ask six. 


CONFERING A Favor.—]t was midnight 
on the cable road. Only two passengers 
sat in the car, a young man and an elderly 
one. Saddenly there was a crash; a colli- 
sion had occurred, The young man was 
unburt and he immediately went to the 
assistance of the old gentleman, who was 
somewhat shaken up. A carriage was 
called and the old gentleman was taken 
away. 

The young man was surprised a few days 
after tw read a persenal in a daily paper 
somewhat as followa: Ifthe young man 
who was in cable car collision with old 
gent will call at——street he will confer a 
favor.”” The addreys was an aristocratic 
one and visions of a reward for his services 
fitted through the young man’s mind. He 
put on his best suit of clothes, walked seven 
8q Uares, and, although somewhat fatigued, 
put on a smile when herang the vell, Toe 
identical old gentieman came to the door. 
“Ab, you arethe young man who was in 
the car with me when the accident happen- 
ed,” he remarked. ‘Yes sir, I was fortu- 


, Date enough to be,’’ replied the young man 


But he | 


with a bland smile and emphasis on the 
word fortunate. ‘Well, you didn’t see 


anything ofa pair of goid spectacies, did 


you?’’ came the query, and the young man 
was just able to gasp out ‘no’ before the 
door shut in his face,”’ 


o—cie 


A WOMAN, in sending an order to a fior- 
ist’s for some flower seeds, included in the 
list the “pink of politeness” and the “flower 
Of chivairy.’’ She said she had frequently 
read about these flowers in the newspapers 
but had never them growing. The 
Horist had stock, and 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST va: | 
—— nan a 
LIGHT aND HSALTH.—Most persons “Mane,” said the young man besbfally, | } 1 &F 
morous., would may that the outside light istwoor | “do you know I think your mother isa 00 ews. be 
’ ? : 
_ — —_—_—_____— — | three times as strong as that within our pte ao rime by a —— “I om | a? “1.8 
* w emeen 
THE FIRST FLY. houses, But the ratio of difference is vastly | ¥ou think that | have sscoseded in making Bosy man or busy woman a 
eate % : 
nose with your tickling feet, . r. Carefully prepared tabie show | 9 favorable impression on her?’ ‘1 don’t what do you know of books!’ bs 
lyance pa mm oot that for view at the seashore, cow prising ta of any reason to believe the contrary. Next to nothing, very likely - ty 
: eea an ” niy wonder- | 
sing in my ears with your buzz to greet d eky mainly (with a lens and plate hme hy do do bet ba ae cw nether she But you buy books just the same 4 t 
Me as [ lie. Of a certain speed), an exposure of one-tenth | '?S- ondering w . 

) ou will seek me out In my dark retreat, second is sufficient. An open landaca could ever think enough of me to accept Jaught by a title, or @ pretty : 7 

With an eager zeal that no screen can beat, away from th 4 P® | me fora son-in-law.”” And Mabel did ber binding, or a chance word—hap- '. & 

And | try toslap you clear into the sweet, y @ sea would, with the same | beat to give lim confidene. bezard, nine times in ten. Oftener . i 

Sweet bye-and-bye, lens, the same aperture and the same plate, : ’ 
require one-third of a second. A fairly thas aot you gut the book you , 
I baven’t seen you since eighty-eight, lighted interior would require two anda don't want and skip the book you G.* 46 .i - 
And seen eo, bitterest hate bal! minutes, while a badly lightad inter- ought to have. Wasted monry is ‘oe Ge 
You can defy. lor, such as rooms which most ladies prefer the leas: of it. Need you do it? .° & 
» 

Ob! how [hate you, nobody knows, to occupy, would require haifan hour to No! y 

Author of balf my summer woes, obtal . : 

Ob! now I prayed that you might be trcaze, vs an equally good picture. In other Suppose you had a friend wise ,& 

Villainous fly! words, patients strolling on the seashore in in books; with no pets, po ene- xo 
b th t did fre three’ tins vol pode wag igen 4 mies; clean, clear, candid. A  - & 
All through the winter you not freeze; mes stronger that in the ordi- ' , 
eb eat Sate Ane. Bsr eats > Sid cummed odie friend that every month picked up * 
Now all the summer you'll do as you please: b 3 ' BG each new book, got at the very 4 he“ 
That is your plan, ouse, and thesame patients walking slong © | th and massow of | d told ; ' 
P t, an «oS 

When in the warm afternoon we would sleep, the sunny side ofa street are receiving ot Mee, 

Near us your wakefulest vigils you'll keep, more than five thousand times as much of you with Judicial Justness pre- Ane io 

sameness ens the health-giving influence of light as they cisely what its scope and value ” “i 

’ , . 
would receive indoors in the usually heavy 13 T T. were—and the fair price. What -§ 
a REATM ENT. a treasure such a frend ld be ’ } 
Vain are my wishes, ( little house fly, curtained rooms, Pe ab. are not generally aware that ecasure such & iriend wou . é 
You're bard to mash; 7 these ay ay contagious, or that they That's just what Boox Naws is. , 2. 
Strong men May swear and women may cry; — are due to the presence of living para ‘te 4 
Teeth they may guash: Woman—I gave my husband a taste of sites in the lining membrane of the nce It may be vours for « pinch of " 
But into the house your friends you'll lug, the broomstick half an hour ago, and he ag meee ‘tat ee oS pennies— fifty cents a year ‘ te 
, ° h > ove i on ' 2 
You'll bathe your teet inthe syrup jug, went out swearing he would kill someone, fact, and the result of this discovery is Book News is lisely to bring ‘ ; . 
Aod your cares you'll drown in the baby's mux, | Has he been here? that a simple remedy has been discovered ite littl ° oa 
Coeeky and rasb! aitals meounamenetl per sents te little cost back to you with the 
Saloon-keeper—yes, me’am; John was in w I nently cures the most ager pic, 
—U. N. NONE, ’ vated cases of these distressing diseases by firat book you buy. This is the ; +4 
here, afew simpleapplications made(two weeks : ' +: 
apart) by the patient at home. A pe‘uph- way the beat judges talk of it: 4 
H Woman—Did he kill anybody? let explaining this new ipuntaensie sent ~ 

Deeds of arms—Hugging. Saloon-keeper—Oh, no. He took two free by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and &3Y Ps nce ng etcatitdig ena pom 4, * 

. ° : : Py . " 4 os war ver + s 

Music on the brain—A ‘‘singing in the | drinks of our pest whisky and then left. Wost King Strect, Toronto, Canada. Hale, : or 
ears.’’ Woman—Poor John! I didn’t mean to HOOK NEWS Ie one of the best reference — 4 

Toe man who truly and sincerely lover | drive him to antolde. Journals thatevercame into my bands I ' ae 
bimeelf bas no fears of being jilted, B D G E S don't see how I could do without It— Wau ° ME 

Thompaon., ; ry 
j An Unequaied Tri h. — ae 

Those tellows who dote on their girls ice anon A 52 to 116 bi ——— + 

sometimes find matrimony a powerful antidote. _e ey Here are portraits of i 4 Pp g y i: 
7 " iss A ge of Austin, le ° P ” - 

A man is like an omnibus; when he is pnd Mr. Jee. Bonn of Toledo, ( R 8 . Lit d Be fi month, pictures, and author por 
iulloft drinks he thinks there ls room for one more, ; vty wal folie Were « C Of ocla brary dll Ne Cld traite fit for iraming and only half | , ‘ i 

> oO a h h ‘ — 

Why is a chimney like a load of mixed sibem end wore 1 Nest ond comet 1 dollar a year—single number | are 
wood? Because there is generally smoke (some oak) ee pn lg. mn SR SOCIETIES. 5c. \ ‘ea 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

There \s a great feeling for gold and other 
rich embroideries and braida this season; 
simiplicity, real simplicity, is only to be 
met with in tallor made dresses, which 
have no other ornament than their fitteen 
or twenty rows of stitching round the bem 
of the skirt and the edge of the tunic. 

The dresses are made of the finest, moat 
supple cloth, and are very simply draped 
on the bips, 

Apart from these severely plain cloth 
costumes, there are Others of similar fabrica 
richly decorated with passementerie or 
braiding; these, however, are not made by 
tallors, but owe thelr origin to the taste 
and skill of oouturiers, who usually choose 
finer clotbe in rather lighter colors than 
the materials ea ployed by tailors, 

One mode! is in angelica green cloth 
braided with black; the front of the skirt is 
draped at the top and bas a series of braid- 
od pointe along the edge, 

The back breadthe are mounted ip plain 
p eata, and end a: the sides in redingote 
panels with braiding down the front and 
a.ong the edge of tbe panel. 

The bodice is cut with a little tallor 
back; the front ia double. 
breasted and fastened up with a few small 
pleats near (he left shoulder under @ passe- 
menterie ornament, Braided points cover 
the breast pleate of the right overlapping 
front, and the oollar, sleeves, and pocket 
Naps are aleo braided, 

Most tallor-made dresses are #0 sober in 
color a® they are severely plain in wake, 
it lamrelieftoturn to the gayer hues 
and more varied styles of other walking 
and visiting costumes, In colors the chief 
favorites are emerald and asparagus green, 
b) fel red, sapphire blue, ecclosiastioal pur- 
pie, and afew more useful shades, such as 
Eiffel brown, # ate gray, &o, 

Costumes and redingotes are nade tin all 
there colors, which harmonize admirably 
with thelr ornaments and triminings of 
fur, passementerie, velvet, and feathers, 

There is no purposs to whic, lace may 
not be applied to be in accordance with 
present fashions; lace founces of all depths 
are used for trimming dinner, reception 
and ball dresses; exquisite chemisettes and 
fichus are inade of lace, the dainty fabric is 
ouployed also for the sleeves of evening 
Loile.tes, lace collars, berthas and revers 
are exceedingly fashionabie, and lace orna- 
inente in pleatings and rosettes find a place 
on Our chapeaux, 

A mode that is being adopted for evening 
dresses of rich plain eilk te tbat of trimming 
the edge of the skirt in frontand at the 
skides with lace founces of more or less 
depth; toe train is antrimmed, and tn all 
the most fashionable tollettes this is of 
brocade with a satin ground, 

Nearly all rich evening dresses are nade 
with long *quare or rounded trains; the 
frout is of elik or satin draped with lace or 
crape de Chine, A beautiful model in 
mauve and silver brogoade has the front of 
miauve satin draped with orape de Chine to 
Inmateh, 

The corsage is of mauve silk and silver 
passementerie over satin; it is open in 
front, the centre part being draped with 
inauve crape de Chine, The short pleated 
sleeves are also of this material, with knots 

f violet the shoulders, The 
draperies are caught up with bows to cor- 
respond, 

A lovely dress in pale hellotrope lam pas 
is nade with open redingote fronts, and a 
long princess train atthe back. The front 
of the akirt is of hellotrope satin vetled 
with Brussels lace draped on the founda- 
(ion with sprays of velvet orchids in violet 
and mauve shades, 

A narrow plastroo of draped lace shows 
between the open fronts of the co! rsage, and 
lace is draped round the shoulders, the 
draperies being joined in front under a 
spray of orchids. The lace is fastened to 
the bodice on each side of the arm, and the 
folds spread a little over the suoulders 
forming a short draped sleeve. 

The most charmingly light and elegant 
fichas and chem{!settes have been prepared 
for wearing at the large family dinner par- 
ties that are the chief form of festivity at 
this time of the year; they are made of 
crape, gauze, netand lace, and are trimmed 
in many instances with straps and bows of 
ribbon or with a little bunch of flowers, 

Walking dresses are chiefly in tailor. 
made styles, for now that short dresses are 
! onger fashionable, one is often obliged 
t {i up the dress even to walk a sbort 
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in full gathers or pleats at the back; the 
front is frequently quite plain, and occa- 
sionally there is no fulness excerpt at the 
back; a favorite style of corsage has a waist- 
oat of white material, or some other light 
ahade, under a tight-fitting bodice turned 
back with a coat oollar, fastening with two 
or three buttons across the chest, and 
sloped away below to dispiay the walstooat, 
the bodice although cut awsey is not left 
loose, but ie stitched down on either side 
of the waistcoat, so as to resembie a habit 
bodice, 


Now e-days, everyone who bas a miad 
for it can learn dressmaking on scientific 
principles; and, be assured, it issomething 
to be able to make one’s ordinary morning 
gowns, or © remodel old ones, even if one 
never rises to higher flights. 

The perfect modisate and couturiere, like 
the poet, “is bon, not made.”’ Some, of 
course, bave a natural talent forthe draping 
of a skirt or the set of a bow, but no one 
need despair, for practice gets over dificul- 
ties in a marvellous manner, 

In the way of millinery, nothing helps a 
novice #0 much as to study the contents of 
modiates’ windows, and to try her ’prentice 
hand at retrimming ber own and her 
family’s bate and bonnetsea—that is, if the 
iatter will entrust them to her tender 
mercies, 

The secret of stylish millinery is not to 
take too much trouble over it; like pastry, 
it requires a light band, and if you labori- 
ously fasten everything neatly down, the 
chances are your ‘‘chapeasa’’ will look as 
stiff as a polloeman’s helmet, and—as ugly. 

In the matter of dresses, always avoid 
anything eccentric or conspicuous; uncom- 
mon shades and styles, beautiful though 
they may be, are for the rich, who can 
afford to wear them fora short time and 
then put them aside, In buying a dress, 
it is as well to bave an 6ye to the future, 
and to consider whether it will make a 
satisfactory second, and even third-best 
gown, 

A simply-made homespun or heather 
mixture looks well to the end, and is never 
out of place; not so the cheap silks and 
plushesa, which are so many traps to catch 
the unwary. Dr. Johnson, speaking of a 
lady who was celebrated for dressing well, 
said, ‘“‘The vest evidence I can give you of 
her perfection in tbis respect is, that one 
can never remember what she bad on.”’ 

We may thankfully say that we live in 
an age when women way dress simply and 
beautifully, yet, witbal, economically, 
Some years back, during the reigns of the 
orinoline and the train, it was not so, 

Ruskin’s advice to young girls is to wear 
bright colors; dark ones are, of course, 
more economical than light, and the prea- 
ent fashion of wearing white or colored 
waistooats enables one to pleasantly vary 
the monotony of a dull gown. Atthe 
large drapers’ sales it is génerally possible 
to get a useful cashmere or serge for about 
half ite original price, Manties and jackets 
are also greatiy reduced. But care muat 
be taken not to select something so very 
much in the fashion that season as to be 
quite out of it the following one, 

‘Moderation in all things” should be the 
motto of all whose purses are less heavy 
than they could wish, and who find {s diffi- 
cult to make both ends of their dress 
allowance meet, 

Boots and shoes are always an expensive 
item, They will get outof shape, and wear 
out with such unpardonable rapidity. 
True economy seems to lie in purchasiag 
good ones at a good shop; they make a de- 
plorable hole in a bank-note, it is true, but 
are cheapest’in the long run, 

Girls with nimble fingers ought never to 
give wuch for their ‘party’ slippers, for a 
solled pair can easily be covered with satin, 
which, when worn, can be renewed time 
after time. 


Udds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DBOORATION, 
In these days of adaptation, everything 
out of the common is seized upon with 
avidity, and turned to some account. The 
career of articles of furniture, frdm the 
largest to the smallest, is full of viciesi- 
tudes, and the ulterior destination very 
different from what the designer imagined, 
Old bed posta, sometimes to be met with 
in bundles, in old rubbish depots, or stowed 
away in lumber rooms, have been brought 
out of their dust and seclusion, and adapted 
for drawing-room use, 
Some are bandsome and solid-looking, 
carved or otherwise embellished, and these 
now form tall stands for pot piants 
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fashioned bed posta have been put, as more 
thought is put on the subject, possibly as 
supports to overmantela, to which they 
might lend theinsel ves with good eflect. 

Another quaint adaptation is the rough 
wooden ring with ita bell, which decorates 
the necks of cattle in the Pyrenees, ased 
for icopipg back a curiain from a small- 
sised door, or a pictare, The curtain is 
passed through the ring. The roughly- 
carved ox yokes that deck the Spanish cat- 
tle so grandiy have also been brought 
home by imaginative collectors, and con- 
verted into overmantels or frames in draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Apropos of Spanish goods, there seems a 
great fancy at present for the tambourines 
decorated with rich-hued bespangied ilius- 
trations of ball fights and other national 
entertainments, and finished off with deep 
fringes of worsted balis in red and yellow, 
Spanish colors, linked together; also for 
the large paper fans. 

Tambourines are still popular, though 
their day hes certainly waned; and a pretty 
way to ornament them is to puss two 
colored ribbons round the frame, loap them 
on botb sides in fall clusters, and carry the 
two ribbons across the parchment in a 
slanting direction, so that when the tam- 
bourine is hanging up against the wall one 
cluster ls high up and the other low down 
on the opposite side, No painting is re. 
quired, although a spray of flowers or a 
bird does additionally embellish it. 

Tbe calendar tambourines, look well 
with one or two small-colored soft silk 
scarves loosely wrapped round them, Many 
picture frames are draped in this way, and 
also toilet mirrors, backs of easy chairs, 
and one side of screens. 

Little square tables are often now covered 
with a pretty cretonne, on both the upper 
and under shelves, with a three inch frill 
ail round. The legs are usually covered 
with plush of a harmonizing shade. They 
look very pretty about a room, and are 
easily and quickly done, 

It is a favorite fancy at present to have 
everything to match on a table, particular- 
ly a writing one, such as the various sized 
photo frames, blotting book, case for loose 
notes or photos, envelope case, and box 
(without lid) for throwing in unaswered 
notes, &o. A delicate shade of pistache 
green brocateile is popular. 

All sorts of cardboard, or even wooden 
and cigar boxes can be covered with plush 
or brocade by skilful fingers. The top is 
usually raised by a little judicious padding, 
then covered with the brocade or plush, 
and edged ali round with an old looking 
goid tancy braid. 

The lining is of watered silk or Surab, 
and this has to be done in seperate pieces 
(i ¢, top, bottom, and the four sides), 
neatiy stretched and glued over thin card- 
board, and then carefully glued to the box. 

Blotting books and photo frames are done 
in the same way, and also large open fans, 
cut out in wood, with places for slipping 
in photos, and a supportin the back. In 
some of the effective brocades now being 
sold, in white or pale colors, the effect is 
beautifua'. 

A new fashion is to havea pretty little 
mat of brocade and gold braid, to throw 
over a blotter, also fancy lamp and toilet 
nats, 

A noveity of the season is a bright hued 
butterfly, colored true to nature, lightly 
poised on ail-leatber frames, stamp boxes, 
calender eases, &c. Oreamy leather arti- 
cles, toucbed up with gold, may be seen on 
many a dainty writing table, with the cloth 
of cream brocade, edged with gold braid. 

Some of the new five o’clock teacloths 
are like large pocket handkerchiefs with 
deep nem-stitched borders; others have de- 
signs worked in the corners in raised white 
or colored thread, in a very bold style. 
The c'oth iteelf is of the finest Irish linen, 

Hem-stitcbed bed linen is much sftected 
at present, with large initial letters embroi- 
dered in one ourner, 

“IP ae —_—_ 

Mrs HELEN T. TYLER, of Concordia, 
Meade county, Ky., where she is happily 
married to the Postuwnaster of the place, 
writes a pathetic story to the New York 
Sun, in the hope that she may find her 
relatives, Forty-three yearsago, when she 
was a baby, her father went to California, 
and the mother, being penniless, left her 
in the Home for the Friendiess. A Con- 
necticut gentleman adopted her. Her 
mother afterward returned forher. The 
asylum got her back from Connecticut, bat 
the mother was never heard of again, and, 


it is thought, died of cholera, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Duns.—A visiting card shoald be scru- 
pulously plain. 

ALg&xis —The branchesof a civ! service 
examination are those of &@ good common echoo! 
education. 


BRITOMARTE — The Stamp aci, which 
led to the war between England and America, was 
passed March 22, 1765, and was repealed in 1766, 


BouRLON,—The territory of the Repub. 
lic of France is forbiddento the heads of families 
that have reigned in France and to their direct 
heirs, 


RKus#.—A child born tn this country of 
foreign parentsis a natural born citizen, and can 
vote when he shall have attained the age of 2) 
years. 


PHILO.—It is really troe that there are 
no snakes in Ireland; whether St. Patrick is respon- 
sible fortheir absence is doubtful, bul there is a 
popular superstition to that effect, 


E.G. D.—Tne fifth, tenth, fifteentn, 
twenty-fifth, fiftieth and seventy-fifth anniversaries 
of the wedding-day are respectively cal'ed wooden, 
Lin, crystal, silver, golden and diamond wedding, 


NoveM.—June wasthe month consider. 
ed by the Romans asthe most propitious for mar- 
riage; May the month to be most avoided, But these 
were only pagan superstitions, and sensible peopie 
are not superstitions—at least, they ought not to be. 


PERPLEXED.—In such @ Case, your lover 
paying attentions to other girls, we would advise 
vour receiving the attentions of other young men, 
his perhaps will bring him to his senses, There ts 
no other way we cau suggest that holds out more 
promise of doing good, 


E. T.— You are not too old to learn the 
plano, but you will never attain anything approach- 
ing tothe highest proficiency. You may learn to 
play pretty dances fora quiet party, and you may 
accompany yourself; bul you Must encourage no 
awbilions, or you will be disappointed. 


MINNIE B.—It ia oot usually considered 
necessary lo senda note wilh any of the small gifts, 
which are freely offered among intimate friends, A 
card is quite sufficient, but in acknowledging these 
gifts or attentions a cardis not a suflicient return; 
a note of thanks should be written in every case, 


KEGINA.— We advise a young lady 
whose handwriting istoo flourishing to be always 
legible, who wishesto be an ‘‘amature’’ actress, and 
to know how she will be ‘‘adwitted’’ in some good 
club, todosome more studyin plaiuness of han:- 
writing and in orthography before she finds a club, 


BaARYTONE.—You can scarcely imagine 
the methods adopted by various singers for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. Some are abstainers, 
some drink stout, some try egg-flip, some take very 
little glycerine, some try vaseline. The variety is 
bewildering and endiess, Do not dream of training 
your voice by book-work. If you cannot get a tutor, 
aive up the notion, 


KEADER.—Tne Prime Minister of Great 
Britain doves not receive any salary as prime minister, 
Botb the cabinet and prime minster are unknown to 
the law. In order to o»tain a salary the prime minis- 
ter or primer holds some office with a salary attached 
to it, usually that of first lord of the treasury, and 
sometimes thatin connection with chance'lor of the 
exchequer. The salaries of the secretaries for the 
different departments are $28 000 each. The present 
premier takes the foreign secretaryship as his base of 
operations, 


FORGETFUL.—AlIl you can do is to avoid 
pretence, Your memory is fatatly bad, and you 
must merely try to keep your conversation to simple 
subjecta The must pleasing people that one meets 
in traversing Lhe world are those who know very lil- 
tle about auy Ordinary subject of c nversation, but 
who bave the knack of trying to oblige their compan- 
fons, Do not be self-conscious, and try to be sympa- 
thetic; never think, ‘‘How stupid |[am!’’ buttry to 
say, ‘‘Slow agreeable and clever my neighbor is!"’ 
Thea you will fare weil, 


C I. 8S.—The pbrase concerning oll on 
troubled waters is found in every literature from the 
earilest days. kvery race of men who lived by the 
water or who wok to the sea in ships noticed that 
any kind of olly matter, when poured into rough 
water, caused the crest of the waves to become 
smooth. You must not imagine that any poet invent- 
edthe phrase; itis found everywhere, and it isa 
plain description of a physical fact known to nearly 
all men of sil nations, Nowadays a vessel that is 
running before a heavy sea often carries a bag of 
grease over her taffrail, and, when sie is thus pro- 
tected, no broken water comes on board of her, 


IaNORANT.—“ Walter Shandy” is the 
name of Tristram Shandy’s father, in Slerne’s novel 
entitied **The Lifeand Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent.’’ By reading antiquated books he has got his 
bead filled with absurd or idie fancies and theories; 
but all his notions are thwarted, and the exact oppo- 
site of what he wishestakes place. Ile bellevesin 
the virtue of asubstantial nose, and his son's | 
crushed by the accoucher who attends upon his wife. 
A leading article of bis creed is that the mankind are 
greatly influenced by their Christian names, Trisme- 
gistus he thinks the most propitious name in the 
world, and Tristam the very worst; yet his son acc!- 
dently gets christened Tristam. 2. The pblrase, 
*“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,*’ occurs 
ip Sterne’s ‘*Maria,’’ an incident ia bis ‘'Sentimen- 
tal Journey.’ A hundred years before, (eure 
Herbert said, ‘*‘Toa ciose-shorn sheep (iod gives 
wind by measure."’ 


PROTEST.—We confess to finding your 
letter a littie confused. In the first place, you argue 
that men’s neglect causes women to become slrews, 
and then you give us quite an elaborate description 
of a lady who is tenderly treated by ber husband and 
children, but who is nevertheless shrewish tongued. 
Vur own experience is that the genuine shrew, * 
though she may suffer from bodily ailments, \s wore 
often cankered in mind. Do yeu suppose that 
shrewisbness is developed only after marriage’ I! 
young wen could but bave a good view o! the domes 
lic life of the girls whom they are about to 
there would be less misery inthe world. Why 
young ladies who are most sweet-voiced and cares 
ing in manner when they meet tl 
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